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A BOOK THAT EVERYBODY) NEEDS 


This Book is as Indispensable as a Dictionary 








Thesaurus of English Wordsand Phrases 


By PETER MARK ROGET 











HIS is a book that everybody needs. SSSS=—==> = 

It is just as indispensable to every | 

home as a dictionary, and certainly 
no author can afford to be without it. 
“The purpose of a dictionary is merely 
to explain the meaning of words, the 
word being given to find the idea it is 
intended to convey. The object of the 
THESAURUS is exactly the opposite 
of this; the idea being given, to find the 


| | 
word or phrase by which that idea may | | 


OF 
be most fitly and aptly expresyet, GLISH Wi RDS 
Let us illustrate its use : Suppose that AND 


in our story we write, “His meaning was 


clear . . . .” Westop. The word PHRASE 
SSS 





| 
ROGETS 


“clear” is not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS and As 
turn to the word “clear.” There we find 
“intelligible, lucid, explicit, expressive, 
significant, distinct, precise, definite, 
well-defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, | 
plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, strik- 
ing, glaring, transparent, above-board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unambiguous, un- 
equivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.”| See what 
a field of expression we have at our command. The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in this manner. | 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, shia social 
or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded by our 
most distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—as valyable as a 
dictionary. | 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.50. | 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST | 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY | 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
600 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 
Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me fy return 
mail one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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NEWSWRITING 
A Most Fascinating Vocation 


Learn the Proper Method -- Know 
Just How to Start and Proceed | 


THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWSWRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WILL THOROUGHLY EQUIP YOU 


If you’re fond of adventure and excitement and have a happy faculty of overcoming all: obstacles— 
you’re naturally fitted for newspaper work. But before you can start in this fascinating vocation, you 
must know HOW TO START and HOW TO PROCEED. In other words, you must learn the 
FUNDAMENTALS of successful newswriting FIRST. Then you’ll be THOROUGHLY PREPARED 
TO GO AHEAD. 

For this specific purpose the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence has been pains- 
takingly prepared by an expert newspaper man. It tells you everything you need to know pon sic i 
writing and handling news copy. You learn just what news IS and why it is essential to malfe the most 
of your opportunities when you secure exclusive stories, or “scoops,” as they are known in| newspaper 


offices. 

The dominating idea back of the “IDEAL” Course is HELPFULNESS—we want to! assist the 
greatest number of aspiring writers—we want to get them started RIGHT on the road to success. YOU 
and every other ambitious writer who longs to write for the dailies is offered a remarkable related 
during the present month, | 


HERE’S AN OFFER YOU’LL QUICKLY ACCEPT 


The “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence has been selling at $10.00. ie it is 
easily worth it has been proved many times over—our files contain innumerable letters from students who 
would willingly pay twice this amount, if necessary, to get the information they secured from their 
“IDEAL” course. But we believe that there are many struggling young writers who, at the ms time, 





cannot afford to invest this amount. And these are the writers we intend to help by offering a regular 
“IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and a year’s subscription to the RITER’S 
DIGEST for only $5.00. But you must act IMMEDIATELY. 

Clip the convenient coupon and mail it TODAY—it may mean the turning point in your career. 
Your “IDEAL” Course will be sent you by return mail. When your mail carrier delivers if, pay him 
$5.00 in full settlement for the lessons and 12 big, helpful numbers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST—the first 
aid to every ambitious writer. This is a remarkable offer backed by our money-back Guarantre—unlons 
you’re FULLY SATISFIED we do not want your money. 

Start YOUR writing career RIGHT NOW—clip the coupon before you turn the page. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST | 
905 Butler Building -t- =e Cincinnati, Ohio 








—_- The Writer's Digest, 
inci i i Date | 


905 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MAIL 


Send me the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and Correspondence and enter my subscription 
for one year to the WRITER’S DIGEST, beginning with the current number. |I agree to 
THIS pay the mail-carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the Course and twelve issues of the 
magazine. | 
It is understood that if, after a three-day review of the course, I am not satisfied, |the lessons 
COUPON and the magazine can be returned and my money will be refunded in full without ae 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


A HANDY REFERENCE BOOK FREE 


HERE IS A BRAND NEW BOOK JUST OFF 
THE PRESS THAT FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
f AND ANSWER MANUAL 


Seaton oak By HARRY V. MARTIN 
Answer Manual 
sat Here at last is the reference book that writers 





have been wanting for a long time. Every 
day questions arise, and often one spends hours 
searching through the library for the answer. 
| In this manual, just such questions are gath- 
ered together in logical order, so that the writer 
may quickly find the answer to practically any 
question pertaining to writing. 
You will find questions and their answers -on photoplay writing, 
play writing, story writing, newspaper writing, writing feature 
articles, syndicating, song writing, writing publicity, how to present 
manuscripts, and many other important subjects. It is a valuable 
book to any writer and will be of untold help if kept always on the 
work desk. 











How You May Secure a Copy Free 

To introduce this brand new book, we are offering to send a copy 
absolutely FREE of all charge and postpaid to any one sending in 
a yearly subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at the regular 
price of $2.00. Fill out the coupon below and send it to us with 
$2.00. You will receive a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
AND ANSWER MANUAL absolutely FREE and postpaid by 
return mail, and your subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
for one year will begin with the current issue. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
912 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 912 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—I want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. En- 
closed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL 
by return mail, postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 
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Marguerite Ogden Wilkinson 


O 


MARGUERITE OGDEN WILKINSON 

was born in Halifax, N. S., in 1883. She 
was educated in the Evanston, IIl., Township 
High School, The Misses Ely School, and 
Northwestern University. 

Her writing career began early, and since 
1905 she has been well known as a contributor 
to literary and popular magazines. Some of 
her best known contributions are: In Vivid 
Gardens (1911), A Western Wayside (1912), 
The Passing of Mars (a play, 1915), Golden 
Songs of the Golden State (1917). 

Her latest effort, The Dingbat of Arcady 
(MacMillan), has attracted widespread atten- 
tion from critics and reviewers. 
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HUGH MACNAIR KAHLER 


By Arthur E. Scott, 
Associate Editor, Top-Notch Magazine. 


HERE are not many names more widely 
known by fiction readers. throughout 
the United States to-day than that of Hugh 
MacNair Kahler, whose stories have been 
appearing for the last two years in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. And yet it is not so 
long ago that he sold his first story. The 
career of this distinguished young writer— 
he is still in his thirties—has been a remark- 
able one, and it is full of encouragement for 
those who would succeed in the literary 
world. 

Curiously enough the credit for Kahler’s 
start is not due to a persistent effort to 
break into print; he served no apprentice- 
ship of sending out manuscripts and receiv- 
ing little slips. saying that “The editor re- 
grets—.” In fact, had it not been for the 
insistent urging of a friend he might have 
continued to hide his light under a bushel 
until the end of time. There is almost a 
Kahler story in the incident. 

He was managing a large advertising 
agency in New York when he made the ac- 
quaintance, in a business way, of a member 
of the staff of the Street & Smith Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Samuel C. Jackson, who, for some 
reason or other, took it into his head that 
Kahler had been cut out for a writer, and 
who persisted in this conviction until, rather 
to refute his arguments than because they 
persuaded him, Kahler produced a story he 
had written in his college days, revised a 
little, and allowed Mr. Jackson to show it 
to Mr. Henry W. Thomas, then, as now, 
editor of the Top-Notch Magazine. Kahler 
expected that this practical experiment 


would settle the dispute, once for all, and 
was astonished when Mr. Thomas bought 
the story, and more astonished when he 
mentioned sixty dollars as the price of it, 
and most astonished of all when a check 
for that sum reached him some forty-eight 
hours later. 

For that is part of the story. Kahler has 
always written, more or less, ever since 
he can remember; he says his mother en- 
couraged him to write out verses and fairy 
tales such as most children make up for 
themselves. He had written for his school 
papers, had reported school athletics for 
the local newspapers, and at Princeton had 
sold enough jokes and verse to help 
straighten the tangles of very complicated 
undergraduate finances. It was this latter 
experience that he remembered. Men who 
are beginning to write nowadays have no 
idea of how low and slow the author’s pay 
used to be—and not so very long ago, 
either. 

By the time he had finished at Princeton, 
Kahler had convinced himself that any way 
of earning a living would be better than 
writing for it. He remembers having sold 
a story in those days for eight dollars—a 
four-thousand-word story; and the check 
reached him eleven months after the sale. 
He had his own way to make, and. he 
solemnly lifted his right hand and promised 
himself to make it by anything except 
writing. He did, until Mr. Jackson not 
only discovered a dormant talent in him, 
but introduced him to an unsuspected state 
of things in the publishing world. 
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After that beginning, Kahler says, he has 
never stopped writing except for an in- 
evitable period during the war. _For some 
time Mr. Thomas printed practically all of 
his work in Top-Notch Magazine; later he 
contributed to Ainslee’s, Detective Story 
Magazine, and other Street & Smith publica- 
tions, and finally gave up his business to 
devote all his time to writing. Since 1919 
nearly all of his work has appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post, to which he sold 
some twenty-two sto- 


ries in as many 
months. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the 


Country Gentleman, 
the Red Book, the 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Colliers’, and 
others have also used 
his stories, and some 
of his best have been 
preserved in more 
permanent form. 
“Babel,” published 
by Putnam’s last year. 
contained six of Kah- 
ler’s stories, and the 
same firm is bringing 
out another book of 
his this year under the 
title of “The East 
Wind,” a collection of 
six or seven stories. 
The one for which the 
book is named is per- 
haps the most remark- 
able tale Kahler has 
written, and it is not 
only deserving a place 





hours correcting his clumsy work); to Bob 
Whiting, former editor of Ainslee’s, who 
has since passed away, who turned from his 
work without murmer to render|help and 
suggestion. 

To fellow workers, also, Kahler extends 
his unstinted thanks: to Joseph Herges- 
heimer for a long winter of constant, un- 
tiring supervision; to Harold Porter; to 
that spirit of fellowship which, he says, 
is peculiarly in evidence among writers. As 
an ae Kahler 
tells of an/ unnamed 
author, who, tired and 
discouraged, with an 
unsold stoty in his 
pocket, went far out 
of his way on leaving 
the editor who had re- 
jected it, merely to 
mention that the edi- 
tor had happened to 
speak well - Kahler’s 
work, and' that he 
would probably be 
able to sell him some- 
thing if he tried. 

All these and many 
others contributed to 
Kahler’s present - day 
success. H+ admits it; 
but he is so filled with 
appreciation of the 
eager kindliness of 
heart. shown by these 
men that he overlooks 
one thing: he doesn’t 
remember that these 
men do not extend 
such aid to every one 





in the forthcoming 
book, but permanent 


HUGH MacNAIR KAHLER. 


who comes along 
seeking help. Kahler 








honor in American 
literature. 

“The Six Best Cellars,” published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., in 1919, was written by 
Kahler in collaboration with Holworthy 
Hall. 

It must not be thought that because 
Kahler at once found a market for his 
wares that the path of literature has been 
all smooth and easy for him. He has not 
found it so; nor has any other man or 
woman who has attained even the slightest 
degree of success. He speaks of himself 
as a “struggling beginner,” and pays a warm 
tribute of gratitude to Henry W. Thomas, 
editor of Top-Notch, who spent weary 


had “the goods,” to 
use the vernacular, 
and both editors and fellow writers recog- 
nized that fact. 

True, in those early days the goods were 
not put on show in the best possible man- 
ner; but they possessed the hall mark of 
merit; that for which every editor is always 
looking and which authors are eager to 
assist. To me, who read practically all of 
Kahler’s earlier work in manuscript, and it 
was good of its kind, his later stories, such 
as “The East Wind,” are a revelation, and 
show that those who assisted him on the 
pathway of success were no poor judges 
of his ability. 
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As to his methods of work, Kahler lets 
his stories develop from his characters, 
rather than fit in his characters to suit his 
plot. He used to try to get an intricate 
and novel plot as a starting point, and made 
small progress, he says, until he stumbled 
on the idea of beginning with the characters 
and letting them construct the action of the 
story, which is the plan he now uses with 
such great success. 


Kahler was born in Philadelphia, but’ 


while he was a baby his parents moved to 
Buffalo, New York, where most of his win- 
ters were spent until he was seventeen, and 
while there he went to grammar and high 
school. His summers were passed on a 
farm in western New York, and he still 
thinks of himself as a farm boy with a 
good deal of reason. He is at present in- 
terested in tobacco growing in North Caro- 
lina, where, with his wife and daughter, 
he lives for the greater part of the year. 

In summer Kahler usually manages to. get 
away for a vacation in Maine, timing his 


return so as to be able to see a football game 
or two at his Alma Mater. He plays golf, 
but his chief hobby is dogs, preferably. Aire- 
dales, two of which breed are usually to be 
found tagging after him wherever he goes: 

When I asked Kahler if he would say 
anything as to the way he first got started 
with the Saturday Evening Post, he re- 
plied: “I began with the Post by sitting 
down and writing a story and sending it in 
to them. I had made the acquaintance of 
some of the editorial staff through other 
writers who thought I could do Post work; 
but the real answer is that I did a story that 
suited them. You know how little acquaint- 
ance counts. I think the recipe for success 
is to write and write and write, and then 
write it all over again a few times. If 
there’s a royal road, that’s it.” 

This may not be strikingly original; but 
it coincides with the opinion of practically 
all those who have traveled the same road 
to success. 
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_ HOW TO USE ACQUAINTANCE IN WRITING 
One .of a series of Articles on the business side of writing 
especially prepared for the readers of The Writer’s Digest. 

By L. Josephine Bridgart. 


Writer and Critic. 
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N Barrie’s “When a Man’s Single,” a 

writer, about to be married, discovers 
that he is afraid to enter the unknown state. 
Instantly it occurs to him that his feeling 
would make an article and he hastily jots 
down, “Man afraid to be married.” Then, 
realizing what he has done, he exclaims, 
“God forgive me, I’d make copy out of my 
mother’s coffin!” 

The born story writer cannot help seeing 
copy when it lies before him, even though 
it lie in the person of his nearest and dearest 
or the man to whom he owes the greatest 
respect and the truest allegiance of which 
his heart is capable. Let the reader who is 
not by nature fitted to write, who has no 
impulse to write, hold his hand before he 
begins to cast stones at the poor author, 
big with a new plot or character. Each 
walk of life has its peculiar privilege and 
temptations and it behooves each of us to 
be as generous to the other man’s mistakes 


as we possibly can. But the writer who 
uses any material which comes to his hand, 
regardless of where he found it or how 
much pain its appearing in print would 
cause, is not only selfish to the point of 
cruelty but also a very foolish person. Per- 
sonal material may prove a_ two-edged 
sword, dangerous to handle as well as run 
against in the hand of another. 

I once heard a new writer telling a young 
girl about a story he was planning. He had 
found his material in an experience of a 
very prominent citizen of the girl’s town. 

“Why, everyone here would know whom 
you meant!” she exclaimed. 

“IT suppose they would,” the writer ad- 
mitted, “but every. one of the standard 
authors has used the experiences of real 
persons. Look at Shakespeare!” 

“Well, go ahead,” answered the gorl, who 
knew her townspeople, “but when your book 
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comes out you'll wish you were as dead as 
Shakespeare is!” 

Count the cost before you “write up” 
your personal friend, or enemy, and mail 
your manuscript to an editor. No matter 
how far away the used person may be or 
how unlikely he is to see the periodical for 
which you write, you can never be sure that 
he will not read your story or article or 
poem, once you drop it into the mail-box. 

A rather amusing experience happened 
to a friend of mine, a young man who has 
not been writing very long but who gen- 
erally sells what he writes. He had a very 
painful but illuminating adventure, and 
thinking it might help some other young 
fellow and incidentally bring him a check, 
he wrote it up and sent it to a magazine, 
which not a person he knew took or, he felt 
pretty sure, had ever heard of. He lived 
in the East and the magazine was published 
in the far West. His manuscript was 
promptly accepted. A few days after the 
story was published my friend happened to 
answer a ring at his mother’s door and was 
eagerly greeted by a bright little boy who 
said he was taking subscriptions for a very 
excellent, but not very well known maga- 
zine. 

“It has good stories in it!” urged the 
little boy and, opening his sample copy, he 
disclosed to the writer’s startled eyes his 
own story. 

I had a somewhat similar experience 
when I first began to write. I spent a sum- 
mer in a little fishing-hamlet in Canada, 
and, of course, I found some material 
awaiting me. We were ten miles over a 
rough, mountainous road to the railroad 
and New York seemed thousands of miles 
away. I didn’t see a single magazine all 
the time I was in the hamlet, except those 
I had brought with me or had sent to me. 
I sold my manuscript to the Saturday Sup- 
plement of the New York Post. No one in 
my little hamlet, I felt sure, read the New 
York Post. 

Shortly after my article appeared I re- 
ceived a caustic, though still friendly letter 
from the daughter of the woman with whom 
I had boarded and whom I had included in 
my sketch. She said the hamlet was busy 
reading and re-reading my contribution and 
was greatly excited at finding itself in print. 
Well, I had laughed a little at some of the 
hamlet’s peculiarities but as I had also 
shown warm affection and some sincere ad- 
miration for the fishermen and their wives, 


I believe I was finally forgiven; and I’d 
venture back to the hamlet tomorrow if I 
could get to it. But, discovering that the 
New York papers were read in a little vil- 
lage in Canada where the mail came in only 
twice a week convinced me that print travels 
far and that a writer who sells his manu- 
script can never feel sure that it will not be 
read by the very person he especially desires 
should not see it. 

The editor of a New York magazine with 
which I was at one time connected, received 
a pitiful letter from a girl in the far West 
who told him that she liked his periodical 
very much indeed, but begged that he would 
stop “scandling” her. The astonished editor 
went over his whole issue, recently mailed, 
to try and discover what the girl meant. 
When he could find nothing that explained 
the letter he answered it with a request that 
the girl tell him just where in his magazine 
she had come upon something which seemed 
to reflect upon her. The girl replied that all 
her acquaintances were laughing at her be- 
cause the magazine had made fun of her 
and again begged the editor to leave her in 
peace. We finally decided that the sub- 
scriber was a little unbalanced and had 
imagined that some story or article or pic- 
ture she had found in her copy was intended 
to ridicule her. But, of course, it is very 
possible that some contributor had used the 
poor girl and that her townspeople had at 
once recognized her and had not all been 
kind enough to refrain from amusing them- 
selves at her expense. At any rate, the in- 
cident shows that even when a person is not 
up to the standard mentally he may have a 
heart and may suffer in seeing his weak- 
nesses or oddities in print. 

Is it right to take material from the life 
immediately about us? Where else should 
we obtain it? How can we depict that 
which we have never seen or have seen only 
dimly and from a great distance? Once 
more let us use our good common sense, 
this time our kindly common sense. If 
we know that our using the experience of 
an acquaintance would cause that acquaint- 
ance pain or expose him to disrespect or 
ridicule, we have no right touse him, 
merely because we like to sell manuscripts 
or are in need of money. If we have a mes- 
sage to deliver and our acquaintance ex- 
perience helps us to deliver it I think we 
have a right to use it even though our ac- 
quaintance may suspect where we found 
our material and be annoyed or angered by 
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our action. We have, of course, no right 
to use that which has been told us in confi- 
dence if our using it will make public an 
experience the confidant wishes kept con- 
cealed. 

Again, if we use an acquaintance for the 
sake of making him appear ridiculous or be- 
littling him or “paying him back” for some 
real or fancied injury done us we are em- 
ploying our talent for a very mean purpose 
and deserve to have it taken from us and 
given to someone with a better idea of how 
a talent should be used. If we use a char- 
acter because it helps us reveal some truth 
which is. of lasting moment to the reader, 
being careful not to reproduce any mental 
or physical peculiarity which will be at once 
recognized in the community where it exists, 
we are quite within our rights and no fair- 
minded person will condemn us or be angry 
with us because he fancies he sees himself 
reflected in our writings. 

As I said in the preceding chapter, the 
young writer often makes the mistake of 
thinking he must use material in just the 
form he finds it. He tries to photograph 
what he sees. If he succeeds his photo- 
graph is at once recognized and he finds 
himself in trouble the minute his story or 
article appears in print. If you are de- 
picting a pitfall into which a real man 
tumbled in order that other real men may 
recognize similar pitfalls when they come 
upon them in real life, there is no need for 
you to show all the first man’s physical and 
mental peculiarities so that all his world 
will recognize him. All you need to do is 
to point out how such and such a manner of 
traveling will mean dropping into a ditch 
or quagmire. The color of the first man’s 
horse or the number on his automobile 
license or the kind of a coat he had on is of 
no moment to the reader and should not be 
reproduced. 

I have alluded to Holmes’ “A Mortal An- 
tipathy” and imagined Holmes as having 
found the germ of his idea in an antipathy 
of one of his patients. I have shown how 
the germ was perhaps developed into the 
interesting plot idea of Holmes’ novel. In 
all of Holmes’ writings it is easy to trace 
the physician and the physician’s experi- 
ences. But I’ve never heard Holmes ac- 
cused of abusing professional confidences 
or making public that which should have 
been sacred to him. I think the reason is 
that Holmes knew how to reproduce with- 
out the aid of a camera. He could portray 


that which was vital to his purpose and dis- 
card or alter the rest past recognition. If 
Elsie Venner had been a real girl with 
Elsie’s peculiar weakness and a patient of 
Dr. Holmes, Holmes would have been in- 
excusable, because his story would have re- 
vealed family secrets, told in confidence to 
the trusted family physician. The fact that 
Holmes was a writer as well as a doctor 
would in no way have exonerated him for 
abusing professional confidence. A man 
has no right to misuse one talent because he 
happens to have been given two. Holmes 
undoubtedly found the material for Elsie 
Venner in his own professional experience 
or in that of some fellow-physician, but he 
was careful to work what he found over and 
over until it was altered beyond recognition. 

Is an author ever justified in depicting 
weaknesses and peculiarities he has discov- 
ered in real life, when he knows his ma- 
terial will sooner or later be traced to the 
persons who furnished it? The mass must 
always count above the individual and even 
though the individual may suffer I think 
the author should utter his message, if it 
be vital, and shut his ears to the clamor he 
may raise. I suppose,many a young idealist 
has tumbled Dickens off his pedestal when 
he learned that this loved author did not 
scruple to use as material the weaknesses of 
his father and mother and wife.. But let the 
idealist remember that Dickens was not 
writing “for fun” or for money, though. 
he undoubtedly did get both fun and money 
out of his work. Always his aim was high 
and pure, to check abuses, to make laziness, 
selfishness, hypocrisy despicable and to. ex- 
alt industry, unselfishness, loyalty, real piety. 
The fact that Dickens’ books have been 
more successful as sermons than as farces 
should justify him in the eyes of those who 
can see beyond the rights of the individual 
to the needs of the race. 

And those we love best; shall we put 
them into our manuscripts, expose that 
which is so sacred to us to a staring, curi- 
ous public? In “Margaret Ogilvie,” the 
mother exults that her son cannot “keep 
her out” of his books. What higher compli- 
ment could her son pay her than that she 
was so constantly in his. thoughts and withal 
so interesting he could not “keep her out?” 

When “Margaret Ogilvie” first came out 
a man who greatly admired Barrie, said to 
me that the sketch seemed almost sacrilege. 
A minute later he pulled the book out of his 
pocket. 
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“Why, I thought we had your copy!” I 
said in surprise. 
the man replied, laugh- 
“but I went into 
I felt 


999? 


“You have one,” 
ing a little shamefacedly, 
a book store and bought another. 
homesick without ‘Margaret Ogilvie 

It’s worth giving one’s mother to the 
public to have another man homesick for 
her. 

In deciding what personal material we 
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_ SPECIAL EFFECTS IN SCREEN 


can use, we can hardly do better than guide 
ourselves by sound business principles: We 
should not traffic in that which is not our 
own or which was obtained by unfair 
means; we should not wantonly profit at 
the expénse of others. Our business, how- 
ever small and insignificant, should be con- 
ducted with a view to the general welfare 
rather than with a selfish determination to 
get out of it all we possibly can for our own 
profit and pleasure. 
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STORIES 


By Arthur Leeds. 
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O far as the motion picture producers 
are concerned, there is nothing in any 
way “special” or remarkable in the effects 
described in this article. The unusual of 
yesterday has become the commonplace of 
today. It may truthfully be said that, let 
the plot call for what it will, nothing is im- 
possible in present-day picture production. 
Provided that the effect, in its relation to 
the story as a whole, justifies the expense 
and the trouble involved, the producer 
merely says “Let there be,” and, behold, in 
due time there is! 

But the free-lance photoplay author, es- 
pecially the beginner in screen writing, even 
when he has “the goods” in the way of a 
plot and some big and (so far as the public 
is concerned) unusual situation, still keeps 
in mind the warnings laid down by many 
other writers on the technique of the photo- 
play besides myself in years past. Here, 
for example, is a quotation from the first 
edition of “Writing the Photopi!ay,” by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein and myself, published in 
1913—this being, in turn, a quotation from 
an article written about the same time by 
Mr. R. R. Nehls, manager of the old Ameri- 
can Film Manufacturing Company: 

“Ordinary judgment should tell a writer 
what is possible in the way of stage equip- 
ment to carry out a plot. We can provide 
almost anything in reason, such as wireless 
instruments, automobiles, houses of every 
description, cattle, etc., but we cannot wreck 
passenger trains, dam up rivers, and burn 
mansions merely to produce-a single pic- 
ture.” And-another producer of the same 
day said: “The photoplaywright should 
bear in mind that train wrecks, explosions 
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or shipwrecks are rather expensive, not to 
say impracticable. He should also remem- 
ber that a script has more chance to land if 
its production does not require an outlay of 
several thousand dollars, or-require the en- 
gagement of a large cast.” 

Think o’ that, now! And then consider 
the way the Fox European Company, mak- 
ing “Nero” in and around Rome, sent half 
a dozen aeroplanes scouting about all that 
part of Italy, dropping handbills on the 
heads of the populace, announcing that 
thousands of “extras” would be required 
for the shooting of the big arena scénes on 
a certain day, and promising not only wages 
for every man, woman and child used, but a 
preliminary series of gladiatorial contests 
(artfully planned to rouse the excitable 
Latins to the stage of excitement that old 
Joseph Pulitzer had in mind when he used 
to say he felt as if he could climb to the 
top of the World building and “jump the 
golden dome off!) The result being, of 
course, that Italians of every age and both 
sexes, roused by the thought of the good 
American money that was to be paid them, 
and with blood up as a result of the “free 


show” before the actual shooting of the 
scenes, climbed up into the spectators’ 
benches and fairly acted “all over the 


place.” Just what it actually cost to make 
“Nero,” movie patrons will be able to judge 
for themselves within a few months’ time. 
But “Nero,” “Orphans of the Storm,” “The 
Three Musketeers,” “The Four Horsemen,” 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “Queen of 
Sheba,” “Count of Monte Christo,” ‘“Pris- 
oner of Zenda,” “The Spanish Jade,” “Fool- 
ish Wives,” “The Bride’s Play,” and a score 
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‘of other just released or forthcoming fea- 


tures prove, or will prove, that expense 
literally is no object—if, as has been said, 
the story is big enough and the various 
effects and settings are worth the time and 
money expended upon them. 

But be warned! beginners in screen 
writing. The story has got to be big to 
warrant the big cast; and the effects in- 
volved must be necessary to the advance- 
ment of the plot, and not merely interesting 
or beautiful pictorially, to justify the labor 
and cost of production. 

But let’s set aside consideration of the 
immense feature productions (which, it 
must be confessed, are frequently less satis- 
fying to the discriminating theatre patron 
than are the thoroughly well-produced yet 
less pretentious pictures with a real “heart 
interest” story) and consider a story for 
the screen such as the average screen writer 
would like to write and have produced. 
Take, for example, Rupert Hughes’ “The 
Old Nest,” and let’s see how one of several 
special effects helped to “put it (the story) 
across.” 

You remember the scene where the oldest 
boy, returning home from the military 
academy on the midnight train, goes to his 
death when the train he is on plunges from 
the railroad trestle into the river. Now, as 
I remember this scene—and it’s nine months 
or more since I saw the picture—lightning 
struck and destroyed the bridge. When the 
mother sees the same thing happen again, 
in a scene toward the end of the picture, 
what she sees and what happens to her is 
all just a horrible nightmare. However, 
one of the young men in the Goldwyn 
offices says my memory is “all wet;” that 
the accident in which Arthur lost his life 
was due to a head-on collision between two 
trains meeting in the centre of the span. 
Some of you who read this will have seen 
the picture recently enough to have the inci- 
dents more clearly in mind; at any rate, 
since the young man at Goldwyn’s is in the 
“still” photograph division of the publicity 
department, and is a good person to keep 
on friendly terms with, he wins—there was 
a head-on collision when this young cadet 
was killed. 

Why the point is important, is just this: 
lf the first scene showing the trestle was a 
scene of two trains coming together, and 
the last scene the one in which the bridge 
is destroyed by a lightning bolt, then either 
one of these scenes might have been taken 





first—for, of course, the order in which 
scenes are shot has nothing to do with the 
order in which they are introduced in the 
continuity. But what does matter is 
whether the set or portion of a set—in this 
instance, the bridge—is to be destroyed in 
any way. If such is the case, the scene 
showing the destruction of the bridge must 
be the last scene taken of the bridge, of 
course, for its collapse in the scene merely- 
precedes its total destruction as a stage set- 
ting. 

Now, as to how the scene was made—a 
scene, remember, not introduced merely for 
pictorial effect, but because it was absolutely. 
necessary to the proper development of Mr. 
Hughes’ story, and the thing upon which 
more than one highly emotional scene, far- 
ther along in the picture, turned. 

This scene offers a first-class illustration 
of how model, or miniature, complete sets 
and odd “props” of various kinds are used 
in picture production. As shown in the. 
illustration accompanying this article, the 
sides of the ravine—the two cliffs—are built 
up to a height of about ten feet above the 
studio floor. Crossing the ravine and the 
“rock-bedded river, a hundred feet below,” 
is the single-span bridge, built, of course, 
of wood. The wooden bridge has a spe- 
cially-prepared “break-away” central por- 
tion, designed to collapse, possibly with the 
aid of concealed strings or wires, at the 
moment when it is struck by the lightning 
bolt. A painted back-drop completes the 
effect in the rear of the set. When, every- 
thing else is ready—and after the bed of 
the river has been built with real rocks and 
plaster to match the cliffs—the water to 
represent the river is turned on, and the 
“toy” landscape is ready for the taking of 
the scene. 

Probably but very few of the people who 
saw this picture realized at all how this 
particular effect was produced, although 
many of them have guessed the “trick pho- 
tography,” to employ the expression used 
by nine out of ten photoplay patrons, was 
responsible for the destruction of at least 
one whole train and part of a trestle. At 
any rate, it was an effect that “got across‘ 
big,” and is just one example of what can be 
done—and will be done—to adhere to the 
author’s story when the strength of the plot 
makes the time and trouble spent worth 
while. 

The Goldwyn Company—which, by the 
way, does not share the prejudice of most 
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film concerns in giving out pictures and 
other information designed to let the public 
in on “how it’s done”—furnishes another 
interesting photograph which serves to show 
clearly the relative size of the miniature 
shack, used in the forthcoming Raymond 
Hatton feature, “His Back Against the 
Wall,” and Miss Grace Lynch, chief set 
dresser at the Goldwyn West Coast studios. 
Here, again, a painted back-drop is used 
against a specially-prepared sand-hill, with 
small bits of cacti and sage-brush set in 
piace to complete the effect. Here is a 
model house that might be used for a scene 
in which it is either burnt down, blown up, 
or swept away by a cyclone. It will be in- 
structive for you to see this Goldwyn pic- 
ture and notice this scene in particular, 
paying attention to the various interior sets 
and “locations” preceding it and connected 
with it. After all, as I frequently have 
pointed out, the best school for photoplay 
writers is the picture theatre itself. 

Quite the opposite of the miniature trestle 
used in “The Old Nest” was the portion of 
another railroad span that was built up, 
“life size,” for the big scene in Rex Beach’s 
“The Iron Trail,” a United Artists feature. 
Although constructed entirely of wood, it 
has every appearance of being the real 
thing, and since only the part which is 
destroyed is shown “close up” in the pic- 
ture, the studio “lot” served fora place on 
which to build. On the other hand, a mini- 
ature set, with a complete bridge, was 
shown for the sake of the effect, and in 
another scene a goodly portion of a real 
railroad track was torn up in the making of 
a scene. Discerning picture patrons may 
also remember another Rex Beach effect— 
the snow set showing a long-distance view 
of the fish-packing station, in “The Silver 
Horde.” This also was a miniature build- 
ing, with the lights in its windows shining 
out over the snow fields surrounding it. 
Salt, liberally used, produced the snow 
effect, and salt, again, used in the crannies 
and fissures of real rocks on a real moun- 
tain, gave the effect of the snow-covered 
Alps in the Famous Players-Lasky feature, 
“Beyond the Rocks,” made from Elinor 
Glyn’s story of the same name. 

Now, since we may blanket everything 
that can be said about the merely costly 
sets—of whatever nature, period or country 
—by referring back to the cast-iron rule in 
connection with “justifiable expense,” very 
little remains to be said in connection with 


special .effects in the photoplay except to 
assert that what cannot be done as a result 
of building elaborate “life size” sets or pro- 
perties (“props”), always can be accom- 
plished with the aid of miniature complete 
sets, single buildings, boats, trains, etc.—in 
fact, anything in the sky above, the earth 
beneath, and the waters under the earth. 
During the past five years, one company 
or another has either “located” or built, 
specially, either “life size” or in miniature, 
everything from bridges and aeroplanes to 
volcanoes and icebergs. 

You know, of course, that anything that 
is specially constructed—be it any interior 
scene or a complete castle exterior—is 
classed as a “set,” whereas anything that is 
“real,” whether it is the specially lighted 
interior of a famous building or the exterior 
of some palatial residence, is called a “loca- 
tion.” But, in connection with the use of 
these miniature scenes, it is sometimes 
pretty hard for the lay spectator to tell 
which is which, and still harder to pick 
“the real thing” when such a scene as that 
of the Bartlett “yard” or garden, in “Way 
Down East” is the case in point. Here, for 
examp'e, is a picture of the Bartlett house 
during the taking of the winter scenes in 
the latter part of the story. In the earlier 
scenes, you saw this same house in summer, 
with trees, flowers, etc., in full bloom. 
Now, although a “set,” this house was built 
up in a specially-chosen country location, 
with a natural rural landscape background 
in place of a painted back-drop. The large 
tree, at the right of the picture, is a natural 
tree, specially chosen—in fact, the house 
was built at the point where this tree could 
be made to show to best advantage, in both 
the winter and summer scenes. Now enters 
a point worthy of careful consideration and 
complete understanding. Whether this pic- 
ture shows a genuine winter scene, with 
real snow, and trees, bushes, etc., naturally 
stripped of their foliage, matters not at all. 
Because nothing would be easier for a di- 
rector who was determined to get a certain 
effect of this kind, than for him to cover 
the grass of midsummer with plenty of salt, 
toss more salt about where it would show 
to the best advantage, and finally, to com- 
p‘ete the illusion, strip both the big tree and 
the other shrubbery of all leaves. As to 
the natural background (and with the scene 
taken in summer time), the arrangement of 
the lights makes everything beyond the 
house and fence remain quite dark, thus 
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making the background quite neutral. Al! 
such night scenes as this are easily pro- 
duced with the aid of portable electric gen- 
erator plants, mounted on trucks, and this 
same system of power generation is used 
for the various kinds of lights emp!oyed in 
taking certain pictures on dull days, es- 
pecially to produce the “back lighting” that 
is so effective in showing up the heroine’s 
golden hair, or to make anything stand out 
with a sort of vignette of light. 

So it will be realized that, as I have said, 
it all resolves into a question of is your 
effect worth while and really necessary to 
the advancement of the plot? If it is, 
nothing is too unusual or hard to get— 
whether “to get” means to go to the Grand 
Canyon for a location, build an ancient 
Parisian street, or carefully put together a 
miniature of anything from a yacht, that 


We 


is to be blown up or sunk, to a small-scale 
reproduction of the pyramids. 

And the beauty of it is that, this being so, 
all the old time handicap under which the 
creative writer labored, is at once removed. 
The premium, today, is on the writer’s 
imagination. With a good story back of the 
scenes called for, he can introduce, within 
reasonab'e bounds—and those bounds have 
been advanced in such a way as to make 
the admonition of the old American Film 
Company’s manager seem like a warning 
from the bounds of reason today (which is 
a far different thing to what it meant at the 
time Mr. Nehls issued his warning ad- 
monition in 1912, of course), anything he 
likes, knowing when he does so that all the 
producer asks is a story whose atmosphere 
and incident will interest the theatre patrons 
and bring the money into the box-office. 
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HERE is one phase in the career of a 
writer of fiction or drama that has 
both its encouraging and discouraging sides. 
Every fine emotional or pictorial experience 
in which we participate will inevitably bear 
fruit—some day. They are all laid away 
carefully in the storehouse of Life from 
which the writer will some day take them 
out for a moment’s re-living. And like a!l 
Emotion and Beauty in the world, their 
energy will re-live and be passed along and 
touch the hearts of a multitude unborn at 
the time of their conception. 

This thought comes across my mind as I 
pitch myself headlong into the various 
phases of Viennese life into which I have 
been fortunate enough to be introduced. 
What good is it all going to do my writing? 

I asked myself.that same question many 
years ago when I struggled through Europe 
on a crust of bread. Yet, as I scan the 
literary work that I have done since that 
eventful foreign year, I find that fifty per 
cent of it reflects those bitter and sweet 
experiences ! 

And so will it be years after I have come 
home from this trip, I will be writing re- 
flections and refractions of this tremendous 
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experience that has so broadened my view- 
point, my tolerance and my emotional ca- 
pacity. 

* * * * * 

Of all the stupid and inefficient, yet 
charming and artistic people I have ever 
known, commend me to the Austrian—or 
perhaps I had better say Viennese. Here 
they are a people beaten to a pulp through 
defeat, yet with no rankling in their hearts, 
only a sigh of self-pity on their lips. With 
the brilliant monarchial head ripped off, 
their sluggish bodies are floundering about 
in a slough of semi-bolshevistic chaos. The 
rich have become poor to a man—especially 
to a woman—and the poor have become rich 
in kronen, five hundred of which it takes to 
buy a loaf of black bread. 

Outside of Austria, we hear tales of 
dreadful suffering and starvation. Yet show 
me a city or a country where the people— 
man, woman, and child—eat more in twenty- 
four hours than here and I will concede the 
impossible. The coffee houses are filled 
from morning to night, in the evening they 
bring in the orchestras and sip coffee and 
tea and beer until midnight. Fifty per cent 
of the shops are closed from one to three to 
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enable the proprietors to eat well and talk 
lustily. 

We have no fresh milk in Austria for 
babies over one year old. But if one will 
visit the great markets and see the great 
herds of calves that are slaughtered and de- 
voured daily, one may see how it is im- 
possible for any calves to escape the knife 
and reach the maturity of producing milk. 
It follows that butter too is a rarity. But 
little do the Viennese seem to care so long 
as they can have their everlasting schnitzels! 

* xx ** * * 

Vienna is run by workingmen. And as 
usual when Vienna runs it is like the slow- 
est of walks to an American. The double- 
headed eagle of Austria has lost one head— 
that was Hungary—the claws that used to 
hold an orb and a cross, now clasp a ham- 
mer and a scythe. 

For almost a thousand years Austria was 
the stronghold of the aristocrat and the 
Church. The workman humbly bowed the 
back and knee—and was content. Today 
the workman is getting in his innings. He 
has broken the back of aristocracy and is 
whacking the knees of the Church—and ‘is 
himself the epitome of discontent. He has 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg and 
is now pawning the egg for a few years’ 
license. 
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Money! 

In the history of the world, never was 
money more worshipped and abhorred, eulo- 
gized and cursed as here in Austria today! 

They will tell you that it is from the 
foreigner’s lips that “Kronen” most often 
tinkles. It is not true. Pass any group or 
pair of Austrians in the street day or night 
and you will catch the word “Kronen.” 

But why shouldn’t they utter “Kronen” 
with all the passion in their souls? The 
people, one and all, are reduced to the dirty 
paper kronen (there is no metal money of 
any description). The crown, or krone, 
used to be worth about twenty cents in 
American money. At this writing twenty 
cents is worth one thousand five hundred 
crowns! 

There is a touch of comedy to an Ameri- 
can in the bale of paper notes he gets for a 
few dollars. He receives about one million 
crowns in exchange for about one hundred 
and twenty dollars! But there is always 
tragedy in the money to the Austrian who 
has his ear to the ground. Some day when 
the paper money can expand no farther. 


there must come a crash. What then? 
God knows, they don’t. 
* * * * * 

So you see, life in Austria is all con- 
trasts—the stuff from which all drama is 
built. The rich have taken the place of the 
poor and the poor are trying to take the 
place of the rich. The one is letting go a 
tapestry or a pearl each week in the vain 
hope of clinging to the treasures that were 
heaped up by his ancestors. The other is 
running about with his pockets stuffed with 
thousand kronen banknotes which he vainly 
thinks are a fortune. There is a touch of 
the grotesque, a refrain of the vanity of 
riches, and a note of pathos to it all. 

Everyone you meet has a story. You 
listen. There is something funny about 
them all, but you feel more like crying than 
laughing. The joke is on human nature, of 
which you are an important part. 

* * * * * 


In one restaurant there is a Russian 
Prince serving as a waiter. Many of the 
customers are of the same caste that used 
to kiss his lacquered boots and taste his 
leather knout. They are good customers, 
but he is a poor waiter, a failure. His 
brother committed suicide in the park some 
months ago. That is the only future he has 
before him. 

I met an old tailor. He does particularly 
bad work. He says that many years ago, 
before his eyes failed him—and he was 
young—he was a good workman. But he 
had a greater talent—a knack for organiza- 
tion. Ina few years he owned his own fac- 
tory. Later he became worth two million 
“peace crowns,” which is about five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He built model fac- 
tories and improved the condition of his 
workmen. The war came. He was old and 
rich. He sold his factory for crowns and 
kept the crowns in the bank. That is how 
his two million five hundred thousand 
crowns one day shrank to about seventeen 
hundred dollars! All of that went. in the 
crisis that followed. Now his master is 
looking for a young man fo take his place! 
What will become of him? 

That is the pathetic cry we hear from the 
hearts if not from the lips of all the people 
who are thinking in Austria. “What wil! 
become of us!” 

Next month I will introduce you to some 
“human events” in and about Vienna, that 
beautiful City of Pathos., 
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2 SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY : 
= A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and marketing stories for the Sunday 
2 Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 
offers unlimited opportunity. 

By Felix J. Koch E 
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THE WRITING OF THE SYNDICATED ARTICLE 


ENEATH the “name line,” under the 

title of the feature, good form pre- 
scribes that one leave a space of perhaps 
half to three-quarters of an inch unfilled. 

The broader the spaces left vacant, 
throughout a manuscript, it may be sug- 
gested at this point, the more generally in- 
viting, more appealing, more sellable, the 
script. Plenty of room at the top of the 
first page, above the heading! Plenty of 
space between the lines of the heading, the 
name line, the actual opening of the article; 
broad margins at the sides of the page and 
at the bottom. 

But—the broader those margins, the more 
open space at page-bottom and at page-top 
on succeeding pages—the less actual reading 
matter on a page. The less reading matter 
per page, the more pages required to tell 
your story upon. The more pages, the 
longer the manuscript appears—FEELS— 
to the editor receiving it, and with the less 
alacrity, the more prejudice against it be- 
fore even reading its title, does he approach 
what was intended as a weicome caller at 
his desk. 

It’s a dozen times easier to sell three ar- 
ticles, each of say five pages of typing, 
letter-head size—roughly, 1500 words, that 
is to say—than one of six, let alone seven, 
or eight pages. Beyond eight pages, except 
for most exceptional cases, a manuscript 
cannot expect attention at all. 

Recapitulating, one must try to keep his 
material within five, or at most six, pages of 
typing. 

Within these six pages, one must try to 
press just as many words as can “get by,” 
as professional writers would say. 

Most newspapers pay, not according to 
material, or difficulty in obtaining it, but on 
a flat “space basis”’—the amount of the 
space the article paid for occupies in their 
columns-—its length, when in actual print. 





The longer this article, as it appears in 
the publication, the more the writer will re- 
ceive for it. 

Consequently, the more material a writer 
can pack, neatly, invitingly, on five, or say 
six pages of the typewriter paper suggested 
—eleven inches top to bottom, by eight and 
one-half across—the better for him in the 
end. 

Matter MUST be double-spaced ; that is, 
the full space of a line left vacant between 
each two lines of printing. So the type- 
writer’s spacing device must be fixed to this, 
and every turn of the handle to shift to the 
next line tolls off that much space on the 
papers as it rolls. 

Then there MUST be margins on either 
side of the page; not simply for appear- 
ance’s sake, but in order that an editor may 
insert any material he may wish on any line 
of the manuscript. Where one grows fairly 
familiar with writing for profit, and 
KNOWS that not much editing awaits his 
copy—where one employs his own editor to 
edit thoroughly before dispatching final 
copies to his clients especially—a margin of 
half an inch at the left side of the page 
should suffice. 

Otherwise a margin of an inch is recom- 
mended. 

On the right, the warning bell of the 
typewriter may be set to ring at five spaces 
before the block closing the passage there. 
This block in its turn should be set so that 
a margin of a half-inch is enforced on that 
side of the line. With this arrangement, 
words may be concluded with due regard 
for hyphening, and yet a neat and ample 
margin be preserved. 

Paragraphs may be begun two inches 
from the left edge of the page, machines 
1aving a second stop—the touching of 
which brings the carriage to whatever point 
may have been set for this—being set to 
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allow all paragraphs to start at that mark. 

In composing the feature, in placing the 
story before the reading world, the author 
departs, almost at once, at this point in the 
procedure, from accepted literary traditions. 

In substantially every other field of de- 
scriptive or narrative writing, an introduc- 
tion, then presentation, then development, 
climax and sometimes anti-climax, or else 
a summary, will be employed. 

The skillful feature-writer drops all these 
forms and “tells his story” in the first 
paragraph. 

He makes the first paragraph consist of 
only one sentence, or, at the very most, two. 
He is using that paragraph as a bait. 

Bring the reader to go through with it— 
bring him to swallow the most toothsome 
titbit of the feast—and, enjoying the sam- 
ple, rest assured he will go on to the end! 

Again and again a trained feature-writer, 
one who, it might reasonably be supposed, 
could seat himself at his typewriter and 
“grind out” opening paragraphs almost as 
a clerk grinds the coffee at the rear of the 
corner grocery, will write and re-write, and 
frame all over again, those opening para- 
graphs. 

He is seeking to lure, to lead into reading 
with real, quickened interest, not so much 
the reader of the printed page which may 
come, though he knows very well that 
among those prospective readers there may 
be any number of possible clients—but the 
man who may buy, or may refuse, this es- 
pecial offering. 

So he starts, well, let us see: 

We’ve considered, in their turn, autumn, 
winter, early spring-time material. 

Summer-time subjects may be appropri- 
ate at this point. 

Over those sections of the United States 
and of Canada in which the syndicate writer 
expects to have his matter published, ther- 
mometers hover at ninety-five and above. 

Good! 

The world enjoys reading of contrasts. 

From HEAT to COLD seems the far- 
thest possible cry. 

What’s the coldest place in the reach of 


the syndicate writer, without too large a 


travel expense ? 

Ice factories? 

Possibly—but the story of ICE FOR 
THE SUMMER TABLE has long since 
been done to death. 

He studies a moment. 

Ice—cold storage. 





Cold storage—What’s in cold storage? 

Fruit, vegetables, things of that sort, of 
course. 

Keeping his eyes open always for future 
material, the man remembers having seen 
the advertisement of a furrier or a dry 
cleaner, urging that folk permit him to keep 
their winter garments, furs especially, in 
cold storage, over the warmer months. If 
furs are kept in giant cool-rooms, other 
things may be kept there—things compara- 
tively few of us know about. 

He gets in touch with the nearest cold- 
storage house and tells what he has in 
prosepct—an article which may bring in- 
nnumerable orders to that house, other 
houses of the same sort, telling the world, 
not in advertising pages, but reading pages, 
how they should patronize the good storage 
man. 

Before very long he has arranged to tour 
a storage house in mid-summer. 

Before very long, he proceeds to write: 

One of these days, when it’s a hundred degrees, 
more or less, make your way to the next-nearest 
cold-storage establishment, get yourself into the 
good’ graces of the powers that be there, and 
revel in such things as priceless furs, the finest of 
Oriental rugs, the daintiest and most unseason- 
able of food-products, the thousand and one 
things you haven’t thought of since the dead of 
last winter! 





That is one story for the summer—the 


opening paragraph to one story, rather. 

Here is another: 

Some of us were wondering, the other day, 
just how Nature keeps cool, these sultry dog days. 
How do the horses, the cows, the dogs and the 
cats, the sparrows, the pigeons, fight the heat? 
We thought we knew; no doubt you think you 
know. Someone made a wager that not a one 
of us knew exactly, could tell exactly. Where- 
upon, we sallied forth to find out. 


And another: 

Did you ever try to fancy yourself possessed 
of absolutely no end of money and able to do 
just what you wished, as you wished? We did, 
the other morning! We wished we could start 
on a cross-country motor trip, in the finest car to 
be purchased, fitted with absolutely every desirable 
appurtenance that absolute disregard of prices 
could buy. We went bravely among the dealers,— 
and we found, well, you shall see: 


Perhaps we are wrong, but we’re so bold 
as to believe that articles begun in this way 
will lead the editorial customer to read on 
and then buy. 

The opening paragraph finished, the rest 
is comparatively easy. 

One writes the simple, straightforward 
tale of what he has learned, what he has 
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discovered, very much as he would tell it to 
a group of his friends. 

The day of “fine writing” has vanished. 

One writes the feature, as he writes the 
news story, so that he who runs may read. 

In Cincinnati a certain jeweler has netted 
a fortune importing tiger’s claws from In- 
dia, having these polished and worked up 
into certain high Masonic emblems. 

A feature on: 

SOUVENIRS OF THE TIGER HUNT 
FOR YOUR FRIEND’S BIRTH- 
DAY GIFT 
would not open, as features did in the days 
when newspaper magazines were the rare 
exceptions among Anglo-Saxon _publica- 

tions : 

Black as the blackest coal ever dug from the 
tall, lovely Alleghanies in Pennsylvania; »shim- 
mering in the sunlight chancing to play down 
upon them, even as an infinitely warmer tropic 
sun beat on them in the distant home-land; 
curved as the cruel scimitar of the son of Islam 
and sharp of point as the finest blade out of 
Damascus— 


so on and on, into an apology that, unfortu- 
nately, at last, one must descend to so pro- 
saic a theme as telling how, sent to the 
United States, these tiger-claws were 
treated. 

Instead, immediately after the opening 
paragraph, we might find the professional 
stating: 

The process of preparing these jet-black, sharp- 
pointed, scimitar-shaped claws for use in charms 
and other Masonic insignia, while most unusual, 
is both simple and interesting. 


Most writers, continuing the article from 
that point on, employ the logical narrative 
method. 

They begin with the tiger. How did he 
lose his claws? ‘Tigers have become a 
menace to human life, to cattle, in many 
parts of India. They are killed in goodly 
numbers in some localities. The pelts are 
bought by traders, and these know there is a 
separate market for claws. Traders sell to 
other traders, who pass their spoils on to 
still other traders; by and by export houses 
in the Indian cities receive the final accumu- 
lation, and export it to concerns like our 
friend’s, price regulated by demand. 

The price at the moment is? Any im- 
port duty? 

The parcel of claws, the packet rather, 
reaches this country looking very much 
were ? 

What happens first here? 

The claws are sorted—how? According 
to what? Why? Which are the best? The 


poorest grades? Comparison of prices be- 
tween the two. ; 

This, though, is no dissértation on pre- 
paring tiger-claws for charms and insignia. 

Suffice it, the writer continues describing 
the work, on to the end. 

Only, ever and always, he stresses the 
odd, the interesting, the unusual. He knows 
that, although willing and glad to be in- 
structed while he’s reading, his reader is 
really reading to be entertained. 

If you and I want real information on 
making certain forms of jewelry, we go to 
the libraries, and look up books on the sub- 
ject. We don’t depend on chance bringing 
us the information in our Sunday magazine. 
We-read there because—well, because we’ve 
some time to spare and we like to read, like 
to know interesting facts about things, and, 
let’s repeat it again for emphasis, we want 
to be entertained. 

Tens of thousands of people buy Sunday 
papers, in adition to the papers of which 
they receive the Sunday issues, in rote with 
their week-day issues, because they wish 
these for pastime. PASS TIME, the term 
was originally. Consider what that means. 

Through one page, two pages, three 
pages, four pages, five pages, the story 
makes its way. 

Naturally, as far as possible, the author 
gives each portion of the tale to be set forth 
its due proportion of space. 

There is no use repeating, in such a place 
as this, what all of us learned when we 
began writing compositions in the First 
Reader. 

If we were to write a paper on A TRIP 
DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI, detailing the 
ride from Lake Itasca to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and were limited to five pages of com- 
position paper, we should not proceed to 
a four-page description of the lake, the out- 
let which forms the starting point of the 
Father of Waters, the first mile on that 
stream—and then give just one page to all 
the rest of the route to be traveled and to 
making the landing at New Orleans. 

Every school-boy and school-girl knows 
this. 

Assume that an International Waterways 
Conference threw the Mississippi into the 
limelight, however. 

The feature-writer who wished to syndi- 
cate something pertinent to the meeting 
being held, wouldn’t attempt to consider the 
trip down the river in one article, or even 
half a dozen articles. 

He might prepare an article on: 
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BIG FACTS ABOUT A VERY BIG 
RIVER 
and tell, at random, of some of the stupen- 
dous things to be related of this stream. 
But if he felt that he could tell flve pages 
of entertaining things about the Lake 
Itasca country, he would limit his article to 
that section, and, under the caption of: 


THE PART OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
MIGHTY FEW FOLKS 
HAVE SEEN, 


tell a story, salable in every big city on the 
Mississippi, about the rising-place of the 
river. 

Although writing the feature—from the 
opening paragraph on to the conclusion— 
some binding, or perhaps slightly facetious 
ending to the story—comprises the major 
part of the work of producing syndicate ar- 
ticles, there is little e!se to be said of it to 
any intelligent reader. 

You write your story almost as you would 
tell your story to a group of interested, in- 
telligent, worth-while friends. 

You stress the unusual, curious, interest- 
ing things. 

You mention the rest on!y to the extent 
that they may be necessary to produce a 
connected, satisfying tale. 

You limit yourself to five pages of typing 
preferably; six if you have to write so 
many to tell all that should be; seven at 
the very most. 

You finish it in such a way that your 
reader receives a certain sense of CON- 
CLUSION—that he is left with the feeling 
that really all that should be told, unless one 
were writing a book-monograph on the sub- 
ject—has been said. 

Then, a short line drawn across mid-page 
a few spaces below that last line of conclu- 
sion, and your feature story—the one first 
draft of the final article—your first set of 
four articles, if you’ve been writing “car- 
bons” as you go and will not need to copy 
any of these because of corrections now to 
be made—is ready for trorough editing, re- 
cording, and then—the pictures added, 
where photographs are to be sent along— 
dropping into the mail. 

The story of giving final touches to the 
manuscript—of making them, in the case of 
certain writers, even better than they them- 
selves know how to do; of recording each 
article, registering the travels it may embark 
upon; keeping books on it until published 


and payment has been made, is a long and a 
worth-while story—so long, however, as to 
warrant an article almost to itself. 

Of this, therefore, more anon. 


ENVIRONMENT FOR THE 
EMBRYONIC WRITER 


By F. GARDNER CLOUGH. 
HE present day appears to be one in 
which the young and ambitious writer 
can find advice aplenty. 

This particular species of embryo is told 
to read extensively; is cautioned against 
verboseness; is advised to work prodi- 
giously, to sweat profusely, to produce con- 
stantly, and finally to cut and slash the 
finished product unmercifully until only 
meat may remain. 

Many writers who have arrived, have 
been easily persuaded to pause and look 
backward long enough to point out perfect 
paths over which the next generation should 
walk if desirous of reaching success in the 
writing profession. Many of these pointers, 
or tips, are excellent, too. I recently read 
from the facile feather of Henry Albert 
Phillips, in the Writers’ Monthly, some sug- 
gestions about jotting down those ideas 
which constantly cloud the mental arena. 

But that brings me to the subject of en- 
vironment at once, and incidentally the rea- 
son for this article. 

Environment is the thing for the young 
writer. More heed should be given to this 
important influence. While it is a sort of an 
invisible and intangible element, so is suc- 
cess; and so are these pretty ideas that we 
strive to capture as they flit on capricious 
wing through our sensoriums. 

There are two distinct kinds of environ- 
ment for the writer; that which is naturally 
enjoyed from books and magazines where 
all manner of influence may be absorbed, 
and secondly, the environment of people 
from whom devious and delectable influ- 
ences may be selectively sieved into our 
plates. 

Let me advance an idle illustration. Smith 
drops in for a chat with Jones, whom he 
knows to be greatly interested in his 
(Smith’s) writing work. 

After some fishing, he hooks the follow- 
ing from Jones: 

“Smith, I'll think you'll make good. You 
have the ability. I am for you, strong.” 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HERE is a peculiar demand for those 
poets and rhymesters who can turn 
their talents to new and ingenius inventions. 
Although novelties are not always the work 
of genius, they are often extremely enter- 
taining and interesting. Many of the best 
and safest writers have diverted themselves 
and their readers in the making of oddities. 
Of course, whimsical verse-forms and ca- 
pricious notions seldom achieve lasting liter- 
ary value, but it is scarcely possible not to 
admire the cleverness and patient care they 
display. Every art must have its by-paths, 
its whims, its freaks; and it is good to 
know that those of poetry prove so charm- 
ing. 

A poetic whimsey implies not only the 
expression of whimsical thought or fancy 
but also the capricious form used to convey 
that expression. Ideally, the matter and 
the manner go hand in hand, but in most 
instances the oddity is found in the concep- 
tion or the form. For the best understand- 
ing of this kind of verse we must study and 
analyze concrete examples. 

Numerical Oddities substitute for words 
or parts of words numerals whose pronun- 
ciation is similar: 


0TC. 
I’m in a 10der mood to-day 
& feel poetic, 2; 
4 fun Ill just—off a line 
& send it off 2 U. 


I’m sorry you’ve been 6 0 long; 
Don’t B disconsol8; 
But bear your ills with 42de, 
& they won’t seem so gr 8. 
—Anonymous. 
Geographical Whimseys employ abbrevia- 
tions of geographical names for words of 
like sound: 
A GEOGRAPHICAL LOVE SONG. 
In the state of Mass. 
There lives a lass, 
I love to go N. C.; 
No other Miss. 
Can e’er, I Wis., 
Be half so dear ts Me. 
R. I. is blue 
And her cheeks the hue 
Of shells where waters swash; 


ODDITIES IN ENGLISH VERSE 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor in the University of Cincinnati. 
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On her pink-white phiz. 
There Nev. Ariz. 

The least complexion Wash. 
La! could I win 
The heart of Minn., 

I’d ask for nothing more, 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme, 

And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 
Why is it, pray, 

I can’t Ala. 

This love that makes me IIlI.? 
N. Y. O., Wy. 
Kan. Nev. Ver. I 

Propose to her my will? 

I shun the task 
*T would be to ask 

This gentle maid to wed. 
And so, to press 
My suit, I guess 

Alaska Pa. instead. 

Anonymous. 


Typographical Whimseys utilize any sym- 
bol or device of the printer to achieve 
humorous effects: 

AN ARAB AND HIS DONKEY. 


An Arab came to the river side, 
With a donkey bearing an obelisk; 
But he would not try to ford the tide, 
For he had too good an *. 
—Boston Globe. 


So he camped all night by the river side, 
And he remained till the tide ceased to swell, 
For he knew should the donkey from life subside, 
He never would find its ||. 
—Salem Sunbeam. 


When the morning dawned, and tide was out, 
The pair crossed over ’neath Allah’s protection ; 
And the Arab was happy, we have no doubt, 
For he had the best donkey in all that §. 
—Somerville Journal. 


Monorhymes build up striking effects by 
constant repetition of sound concurrences : 
THE RULING POWER. 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammered and rolled; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold; 

Hearded, bartered, bought and sold, 

Stolen, borrowed, squandered, doled; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old, 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould; 
Price of many a crime untold; 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 


Good or bad, a thousandfold! 
—Thomas Hood. 
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Palindromes are composed of words or 
phrases which read the same backward or 
forward: 

A milksop, jilted by his lass, or wandering in his 
wits, 

Might murmur, Stiff, O dairyman, in a myriad of 
fits! 

A simple soul, whose wants are few, might say 
with hearty zest, 

Desserts I desire not, so long no lost one rise 
distressed. ; z 

He who in Nature’s bitters findeth sweet food 
every day, 

Eurcka! till I pull up ill I take rue, well might say. 

—H. Campkin. 


Enigmas propound a riddle to be solved: 


THE LETTER O. 


Ten fish I caught without an eye, 
And nine without a tail; 
Six had no head, and half of eight 
I weighed upon the scale. 
Now who can tell me, as I ask it, 
How many fish were in my basket? 
—Anonymous. 


THE LETTER H’S PROTEST TO THE 
COCKNEYS. 
Whereas by you I have been driven 
From ‘ouse, from ’ome, from ‘ope, from ’eaven. 
And placed by your most learned society 
In Hexile, Hanguish, and Hanxiety, 
Nay, charged without one just pretense 
With Harrogance and Himpudence,— 
I here demand full restitution, 
And beg you'll mend your Hellocution. 
—Skeat. 


Mnemonics consist of verses designed to 
aid the memory : 


A CAUTION. 

If you your lips 

Would keep from slips, 

Of these five things beware: 

Of whom you speak, 

To whom you speak, 

And how, and when, and where. 

—Anonymous. 
A RULE OF THREE. 
There is a rule to drink, 
I think. 

A rule of three 
That you'll agree 
With me 
Cannot be beaten 
And tends our lives to sweeten: 
Drink ere you eat, 
And while you eat, 
And after you have eaten! 

—Wallace Rice. 


OLD SAW. 
He who would thrive, must rise at five; 
He who hath thriven, may lie till seven. 
—Anonymous. 
Anagrams contain a number of words 
made up of the same letters: 


BERTHA. 

Lady Bertha, the beautiful bather, one day, 
After swimming and diving and splashing away, 
Found her breath was not equal to further display, 
So starting for cricket, she took up her bat. 

When the wind found a berth ’cross the bar for 

her hat! 
—Anonymous. 


Echo Verse derives humorous effects 
from the repetition of words or parts of 
words, often altering the original meaning: 

ECHO. 
I asked of Echo, t’other day 

(Whose words are often few and funny), 
What to a novice she could say 

Of courtship, love, and matrimony. 

Quoth Echo plainly,—‘“Matter-o’-money !” 


Whom should I marry? Should it be 
A dashing damsel, gay and pert, 

A pattern of inconstancy ; 
Or selfish mercenary flirt? 
Quoth Echo, sharply,—“Nary flirt!” 


What if, aweary of the strife 

That long has lured the dear deceiver, 
She promise to amend her life, 

And sin no more, can I believe her? 

Quoth Echo, very promptly,—‘“Leave her!” 


3ut if some maid with beauty blest, 

As pure and fair as Heaven can make her, 
Will share my labor and my rest 

Till envious Death shall overtake her? 

Quoth Echo (sotto voce),—“Take her!” 
—John Godfrey, Saxe. 


Macaronic Verse consists of the mingiing 
of two or more languages: 


MACARONIC MOTHER GOOSF. 
JACK AND JILL. 
Jack cum amico Jill, 
Ascendit super montem; 
Johannes cecedit down the hill, 
Ex forte fregit frontem. 


LITTLE BO-PEEP. 
Parvula Bo-Peep 
Amisit her sheep, 
Et nescit where to find ’em; 
Desere alone 
Et venient home, 
Cum omnibus caudis behind ’em. 


LITTLE JACK HORNER. 
Parvus Jacobus Horner 
Sedebat in corner, 
Edens a Christmas pie; 
Inferuit thumb, 
Extraherit plum— 
Clamans, “Quid sharp puer am I!” 
—Anonymous. 


Initial Rhymes have the rhyming words 
at the beginning instead of at the end of the 
verse: 


Rat-tat it went upon the lion’s chin; ’ 
“That hat, I know it!” cried the joyful girl: 
“Summer's it is, I know him by his knock; 
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Comers like him are welcome as the day! 

Lizzy! go down and open the street door; 

Busy I am to any one but him. 

Know him you must—he has been often here; 

Show him upstairs, and tell him I’m alone.” 
—Thomas Hood. 


Middle Rhymes add internal rhyming 
words: 
When I, sir, play at cricket, sick it makes me feel; 
For I the wicket kick it backward with my heel. 
Then, oh! such rollers bowlers always give to me, 
And the rounders, grounders, too, rise and strike 
my knee; 
When I in anguish languish, try to force a smile, 
While laughing critics round me sound me on 
my style. —Anonymous. 


Alphabetical Whimseys are so constructed 
as to have each succeeding verse contain a 
succeeding letter of the alphabet : 


Have Angleworms attractive homes? 
Do Bumble-bees have brains? 
Do Caterpillars carry combs? 
Do Dodos dote on drains? 
Can Eels elude elastic earls? 
Do Fiatfish fish for flats? 
Are Grigs agreeable to girls? 
Do Hares have hunting hats? 
Do Ices make an Ibex ill? 
Do Jackdaws jug their jam? 
Do Kites kiss all the kids they kill ? 
Do Llamas live on lamb? 
Will moles molest a mounted mink? 
Do Newts deny the news? 
Are Oysters boisterous when they drink? 
Do Parrots prowl in pews? 
Do Quakers get their quills from quails? 
Do Rabbits rob on roads? 
Are Snakes supposed to sneer at snails? 
Do Tortoises tease toads? 
Can Unicorns perform on horns? 
Do Vipers value veal? 
Do weasels weep when fast asleep? 
Can Xyliphagans squeal? 
Do Yaks in packs invite attacks? 
Are Zebras full of zeal? 
—Charles E. Carryl. 
Acrostics are so devised that the first let- 
ters of the lines, taken in order, form the 
name of a person or title constituting the 
subject of the composition, as in the follow- 
ing experiment : 
Marion, the honeysuckle steals across the hush 
of night, 
All its dreamy odours ravish with a fairylorn 


delight. 
Red the roses in the starshine, white the lilies 


by the moon, 

In the thirsty cups of lilac dewdrops drip the 
wine of June. 

Oh, the magic and the music, far too beautiful 
for me, 

Now to hear you singing faintly in my love’s 
first mystery. 


The double acrostic treats both the first 
and the last letters of the lines in the same 
fashion: 


Unite and untie are the same — so say you. 
Not in wedlock, I ween, has ‘the unity been. 
In the drama of marriage, each wandering gout 
To a new face would fly—all except you and I 
Each seeking to alter the spell in their scene. 

—Anonymous. 


“Tongue Twisters achieve humorous 
effects by purposely creating confusion in 
enunciation : 

Betty bit a bit of butter, 
Bitter bit! 
But a better bit of batter 
Betty bit. 
—Anonymous. 
WHAT HIAWATHA PROBABLY DID. 


He slew the noble Mudjekeewis, 

With his skin he made him mittens; 

Made them with the fur-side inside; 

Made them with the skin-side outside; 

He, to keep the warm side inside, 

Put the cold side, skin-side outside, 

He, to keep the cold side outside, 

Put the warm side, fur-side, inside :— 

That’s why he put the cold side outside, 

Why he put the warm side inside, 

Why he turned the inside outside. 
—Anonymous. 


COLUM AMONG THE FIRST 
AGAIN 


In the vote of the New York State librar- 
ians for the best children’t books for the 
year 1921, the fifth on the list was “The 
Golden Fleece,” by Padraic Colum. In this 
new book, whose sub-title is “The Heroes 
Who Lived Before Achilles,” Mr. Colum 
has made a beautiful companion volume to 
“The Children’s Homer,” and completed this 
creative retelling of Greek mythology. 

Into this dramatic romance of the Argo- 
nauts there are woven a large number of 
myths that fit in, artistically and logically, 
to the stories of each of the heroes. Here 
are the labors of Herakles. Here is a scene 
from Aristophanes. It is a book for chil- 
dren of about ten, and over. A preparatory 
school teacher wrote us recently that it was 
the first book he had found that made the 
Greek literature live for boys, and that 
nothing could stop his boys, once they had 
started it. 


WHAT ONE AUTHOR READS 


A few years ago, Knut Hamsun said: 
“T read nothing but poetry translations from 
foreign works, newspapers and J. Henri 
Fabre.” If Hamsun was familiar with 
“More Beetles,” the latest Fabre book 
printed in English, it must have been easy 
for him to write “The Growth of the 
Soil.” The roots of his epic are in this 
book.—-New York Evening Post. 
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SANECTUM TALKS 


A series of articles on Short Story Writing, intended as 

a guide for those who want to know more about this 

interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession. 
By James Knapp Reeve. 


Founder and Former Editor of The Editor Magazine. 
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SPECIALIZING 


N business and in the professions there 

is a growing tendency to specialize. 

In the various avenues of trade and com- 
merce, the man who knows one thing and 
knows it well is always in demand. He 
never has to seek the job—the job seeks 
him. 

So it is in the professions, as the ordinary 
observer may see exemplified in the profes- 
sion of medicine. The general practitioner, 
who treats all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
is becoming more and more rare. In his 
place we have the eye specialist, the ear 
specialist, the throat specialist, the lung 
specialist, and many others who _ have 
studied one single ill to which the human 
body is subject, until they are competent to 
deal with it in every phase. 

In a sense writers who take up one main 
branch of literature are specialists: such is 
the short story writer, the novelist, the poet, 
the essayist. But the specializing that | 
have in mind is of a more limited sort. 

We have hack writers who can turn with 
facility to almost any literary task that 
comes to their hand. Such may not be 
specially qualified by knowledge of the sub- 
ject, yet they have the training that will 
enable them to gather quickly all necessary 
material, and whip it into shape for publica- 
tion. 

But it is vastly better, than to be a Jack- 
of-all-trades in this manner, to study one 
subject, to know it thoroughly, and to be 
ready to write upon it when occasion de- 
mands. If the subject is well chosen, the 
occasion will be almost always with us. 

Many years ago I knew a writer who 
specialized in agriculture and agricultural 
development, with special reference to agri- 
cultural chemistry. It was at a time when 
agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions were attracting attention. He visited 
these throughout the length and breadth of 
of the land, studied the men in control, their 


methods, the things accomplished, the rela- 
tions of chemistry to agriculture, and be- 
gan to write upon the things he had learned. 

He found publications of every class open 
to him, from the leading literary magazines 
down through the whole range of house- 
hold, religious, agricultural, and_ special 
journals. Upon any subject regarding agri- 
culture, such as an insect pest, a new plant 
disease, or the development of any new 
agricultural industry in a certain section, he 
was ready with first-hand know'edge to add 
to the facts of the newly developed situa- 
tion, and so found editors ready to give 
him place. 

Just now an agricultural undertaking of 
first importance is before the public eye 
the Muscle Shoals project for increasing the 
supply of nitrogen. This is a topic that 
comparatively few are able to write about 
authoritatively, or even understandingly ; 
but my friend who has followed agriculture 
and agricultural chemistry for many years, 
finds editors calling upon him for articles 
upon a phase of agriculture that was hardly 
imagined when he began the study of agri- 
culture as a literary specialty. 

[ have merely indicated agriculture as one 
of the specialties that may be successfully 
followed; but in choosing his field, I would 
caution a writer to select one that is of uni- 
versal appeal—not narrow, confined to one 
locality, one time, or of interest to one class 
of people only. One man whom I know has 
made a long and careful study of decorative 
art as applied to the household, and an 
almost endless procession of magazines and 
books show the welcome which his work has 
met. 

Another made a study of athletics and 
outdoor sports. He was not an athlete, nor 
did he ever take part in any outdoor sports, 
but he studied the subject thoroughly, fol- 
lowed all sporting events, knew the men 
prominent in the athletic fields, and became 
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an authoritative writer on everything from 
lawn tennis to yachting. 

Another made a specialty of bird life and 
of photographing birds in their native habi- 
tat. 

None of these people followed these lines 
as a profession—except in the way of being 
professional writers. The agricultural 
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A SONG’S 


By E. M. 
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SONG is a song and any one may 

write a song. Many songs are pub- 
lished every year, but only a small percent- 
age become hits. The fact that there is a 
pot of gold at the end of every song hit in- 
duced millions to try to turn out a hit. 

It is just as easy to write a hit as it is to 
write a failure, provided you can dig up a 
good song idea and give it the proper treat- 
ment. No one in this world can predict 
with accuracy just what will be a hit, but 
experienced song writers and publishers 
have a better idea as to what might please 
the public than the new writer. And it is 
the new comer’s lack of experience that 
keeps him from turning out a hit. 

Last year James Kendis and James 
Brockman, writers of “I’m Forever Biowing 
Bubbles,” “Golden Gate,” and “I Know 
What It Means To Be Lonesome,” cleaned 
up a fortune in royalties. This year they 
have “Feather Your Nest,” one of the big- 
gest hits on the market. 

Once upon a time, however, both were 
raw amateurs. They couldn't tell a good 
song idea from a swiss cheese sandwich. 
When Jimmy Kendis started out he didn’t 
know one note of music from another, and 
he was such a yokel that he didn’t know 
whether he should write words or music. 

Years ago Kendis earned his daily bread 
by making cigars in Philadelphia. Always 
keen for songs and singing, he used to spend 
his spare evenings at the cheap theatres, 
where popular songs were much in evi- 
dence. 

One night he heard a brand new song in 
a theatre—heard the chorus several times 
and managed to memorize it. The next day 


Author of “Writing the Popular Song” and 


writer was not an agriculturist, the writer 
on decorative art was not a decorator, the 
sporting writer was not a sportsman. 

A long list of specialties which it would 
pay intelligent writers to study and to follow 
could easily be made, but having given the 
suggestion, it remains for each one to dis- 
cover the thing for which he is most 
adapted. 
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he told a fellow cigarmaker that he hac 
written a song and sang the chorus he had 
memorized, 

“You write that,” said the other fellow. 
“You're crazy! “If you could write like 
that you wouldn’t be working here for eight 
dollars a week.” 

These skeptical remarks disturbed Ken- 
dis’ little Angora. 

“Just to show you that you don’t know 
what you’re talking about,” Kendis replied, 
“I'll write a brand new song—a whole one 

tonight.” 

“All right,” said the doubting one. “T’ll 
give you a title. Write this up: ‘They 
Shouldn’t Let Him Loose Because He’s 
Dangerous.’ If you can write a song on 
that I’ll believe you.” 

That night, after six hours of strenuous 
work, Kendis completed the lyric. But what 
a mess. His skeptical friend called it a 
joke and said he was convinced that Kendis 
had never written the other. They had a 
row and a week later Kendis threw up his 
job and journeyed to New York, deter- 
mined to make good as a song writer. It 
took him five years to sell his first song. 

“When I look back and think of the 
junk I used to write in the beginning,” said 
Kendis, while referring to his start, “I have 
to laugh. At that time I thought the stuff 
was great and used to call the publishers 
boobs because they wouldn’t take it. I 
thought I had great ideas—song ideas— 
just as every new bird does, and it took me 
a long time to learn how to tell a good song 
idea when I ran across one.” 

Kendis, however, isn’t the only successful 
song writer who had to put up a stiff battle 
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to get a break. Even Andrew B. Sterling, 
one of the greatest popular lyric writers that 
this country has ever produced, plugged 
away for years before he could induce a 
publisher to take any of his songs. 

Sterling and Harry Von Tilzer started 
together and have been collaborating for the 
past twenty-five years. In the beginning 
they were willing to sell a song for anything 
—five dollars—two—one. They’d sell to a 
publisher, an actor, a butcher or a baker. 
They had to have money to eat and sleep. 
And the fact that nobody cared for one 
song didn’t prevent them from grinding out 
a dozen others. It was nothing for them to 
sit up until three and four in the morning 
grinding out songs. 

One night while they were trying to 
figure out just where they could get break- 
fast money—writing at the same time—they 
turned out three complete songs, little 
dreaming that they were producing three 
hits in “You’ll Get All That’s Coming To 
You,” “Stories My Mother Told Me,” and 
“Just Sing A Song For Ireland.” 

At one time—even after Sterling and 
Von Tilzer had turned out several hits— 
Sterling was paid ten dollars a week by a 
publisher to write songs at night and act as 
errand boy in the daytime. But they didn’t 
care what happened, as long as they were 
able to live and find publishers for their 
stuff. They knew that in time they would 
get their reward. And they did. 

The career of Harry Pace and W. C. 
Handy is another good illustration of the 
value of sticking to the end. Fifteen years 
ago they were living in the South. They 
wrote songs by the dozen and sent them to 
New York publishers, but no publisher 
could see anything in their work. 


Getting tired of having their stuff fired 
back at them, Pace and Handy pooled their 
spare cash and decided to become their own 
publishers. At that time the wiseacres said 
that a song published outside of New York 
or Chicago would never be a hit. But Pace 
and Handy had never heard about it. 


They published ‘““Memphis Blues,” one of 
Mr. Handy’s composition, which was the 
original of the present “Blues” craze. 
“Memphis Blues,” however, didn’t set the 
world on fire and Pace and Handy sold it to 
the manager of a five and ten-cent store, 
who thought he could do something with it. 
When the store manager fell down with it 
he disposed of it to a New York publisher. 


To date, “Memphis Blues” has sold close 
on to a million copies. 

The “Memphis Blues” matter didn’t dis- 
courage Pace and Handy. Handy wrote 
“Beale Street Blues,” “St. Louis Blues,” 
and “Yellow Dog Blues.” By the time they 
were ready to publish them the “Blues” 
idea had caught on through the sales of 
“Memphis Blues.” Pace and Handy opened 
a little publishing office in Memphis, Tenn. 
—a long way from Tin Pan Alley—and 
invested all they had in the new venture. 
Their new numbers began to take with 
musicians ahd singers—which they got to 
through advertising in theatrical journals— 
and at the end of the first year they were 
doing a nice business. 

Today Pace and Handy occupy an entire 
building in Tin Pan Alley, where they pub- 
lish their own and outsiders’ songs. They 
built up their business from the enormous 
sales of “Beale Street Blues,” “St. Louis 
Blues,” and “Yellow Dog Blues.” Each 
song has sold close on to a million copies. 

The popular song game may be likened to 
a lottery. Some never pull down a prize, 
some have to stick for years before picking 
a winner, while others grab a p!um the first 
crack out of the box. 

In contrast to Kendis, Sterling, and the 
others, the case of a certain little country 
girl may be cited. She started out to be an 
artist and possessed quite a little talent. 
And she loved to write songs. When she 
came to New York to study art she brought 
along one complete semi-high class ballad 
and several others partly finished. The 
first publisher she visited accepted her semi- 
high class ballad and asked her to show 
him others as soon as she had any ready. 

Summer came and the art school closed. 
So she had to go back to the farm and her 
folks. She wanted to draw and she wanted 
to write—and she wanted to live. She was 
young and beautiful, but sickness came— 
the flu—-and took her away a few weeks 
after she had seen a published copy of her 
hrst song. 

Another instance where new comers got 
a quick break was that of two young south- 
ern women, the Misses Burns and Shepard. 
They came to New York, strangers, but be- 
fore they had been here a month they had 
placed half a dozen songs. Then they went 
back South to write more, and from all 
reports they are doing very well with their 
work. 

Several another 


months ago young 
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woman up in New England, New Hamp- 
shire, to be a little more exact, took up with 
song writing. The first song she completed 
was a semi-high class ballad, and the first 
publisher to whom she offered it accepted it. 
And the publisher happens to be one of the 
big moguls in Tin Pan Alley. 

The trouble with most of the new song 
writers is that they haven’t anything worth 
while to offer—nothing in the way of ideas. 
A bunch of words strung together doesn’t 
constitute an idea—not a song idea—even 
if it does carry a few rhymes. 

Good song ideas are always scarce in Tin 
Pan Alley—so scarce that one can collect 
royalty on a title carrying a good idea, 
without going to the bother of writing the 
song. Time and again, some performer— 
one unable to write a line of a song—has 
thought of a good song idea, which he 
turned over to a publisher or a writer, and 
for which he received credit and money. 

Unless a lyric expresses some specific 
idea—it may be the most nonsensical thing 
imaginable, but it must be an idea—it has no 
song value. Irving Berlin is not a genius 
as a lyric writer, but every one of his lyrics 
contain some definite idea that applies to 
everyday life, that the average man and 
woman can feel. Berlin’s genius shows in 
his ideas, his catch lines, his rhythm, and 
melodies. He took a common phrase—one 
that everybody knew—in “I Hate To Get 
Up Early In the Morning,” and by the treat- 
ment he gave it turned it into a hit. 

A good title usually suggests the idea— 
gives an inkling of the story. The best 
titles are short and tell or suggest the idea 
as in “I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now,” 
“I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles,” and “Till 
We Meet Again.” Some titles don’t express 
anything—nothing in the way of the story. 
“Smiles” is a good example. The success of 
this sort of a song depends upon the treat- 
ment one gives it. “Smiles” could have 
been treated in a half a dozen different 
ways. Few beginners would have been able 
to do anything with “Smiles,” as_ they 
wouldn’t have had the experience or ability 
to coin the kind of phrasing that appeals. 
They would have described “Smiles” in a 
flat and uninteresting manner. 

When a publisher sees what he thinks is 
a commercial idea he sees money, and if you, 
be you tyro or veteran, can offer him a 
good lyric or a good idea, he’ll be only too 
willing to do business with you. He spends 
a great deal of money every year trying out 


songs by new and old writers, and the fact 
that he pays all bills entitles him to the 
privilege of publishing what he wants to, 
regardless of the author’s ideas. The pub- 
lisher can’t stay in business unless he gets 
songs that will sell, and he can’t rely upon 
the songs offered to him through the mail. 
He depends upon experienced writers for 
the majority of his publications, but he’s 
always ready to listen to any one with 
something better than his staff can turn out. 

New song writers who never come in con- 
tact with publishers are under the impres- 
sion that a novice gets little or no attention 
from publishers. Well, if such were the 
case we wouldn’t have any songs today, 
for song writers come and go just the same 
as bricklayers and plumbers—the old ones 
gradually dropping out, with new ones com- 
ing in. It is not unusual to see some well- 
known staff writer being forced out of a 
firm by a new comer. To a publisher a 
song writer is what a baseball star is to a 
fan—a hero while he’s winning, but a lemon 
when he falls down. 

The publisher must have songs that will 
please performers and the public, and if his 
staff cannot produce them it will have to 
make room for others. A staff man can 
take any given title and whip it into the 
proper shape, but he can’t produce ideas to 
order. And the new comer has just as 
much chance to pick good ideas out of the 
air, out of every day life, as the veteran. 

“Carolina Sunshine” was written by two 
beginners, but that didn’t prevent Harry 
Von Tilzer from taking it and spending his 
money as a publisher to exploit it. 

When the writers of “Carolina Sun- 
shine” showed Von Tilzer the song, he was 
all set to push one of his own numbers, 
called, “When the Harvest Moon Is Shin- 
ing.” In fact, the plates for the Harvest 
song had been made. Von Tilzer, however, 
thought that “Carolina Sunshine” stood a 
better chance of going over as a hit, so he 
put his own song on the shelf for the time 
and went after “Carolina Sunshine.” He 
made it a thirty-cent number and sold 
more than a million copies. 

The fact that you think a song is good, 
or that your friends say it’s great, doesn’t 
mean anything to a publisher. It’s what 
he and his professional manager thinks that 
counts. You may even tell a publisher that 
you don’t think much about one of your 
own songs, but if he can hear the jingle of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HE writing of good serious articles is 

an art all in itself, and as an art, the 
study is worth undertaking. But for the 
beginner in literature, and those who would 
learn the higher phases of letters, the seri- 
ous article serves often as a most helpful 
stepping stone. 

For this assertion there are at least three 
reasons. In the first place, the writing of 
articles furnishes much good word practice. 
The success of any writer depends mainly 
upon his ability to express his thoughts 
easily, exactly, and clearly, and nowhere 
else can training in these essentials be so 
quickly or so accurately gotten, for the well 
written article is a word masterpiece, 
painted clearly and without a single wasted 
or unnecessary stroke. 

Second, the serious article will invariably 
train the observational abilities of the writer. 
Whether his subject is a description from 
nature or an explanation of a mental pro- 
cess, an outline of an educational method 
or the elucidation of some complex me- 
chanical process, its author must observe 
keenly and write accurately, must learn to 
use all five senses to the greatest possible 
advantage. 

And finally comes the reason which con- 
cerns payment for the efforts put forth. 
Perhaps in no other literary field can the 
beginner attain success so quickly as in this. 
I almost said easily also, but that would 
not be strictly true. He who would write 
must first wash out from his mental pro- 
cesses any dreams of sudden wealth or suc- 
cess.. Fame so easily won would not be 
worth the having, even if it were existent. 
But payment for worthy efforts in the ar- 
ticle field is excellent, and, though it is per- 
haps not so good as that of some forms of 
fiction, it has the advantage of giving the 
writer an unlimited field, and a great num- 
ber of articles may be written without. the 
mental fatigue which accompanies the pro- 
duction of fiction. 

To the beginner, the question of re- 
muneration often appeals most, and he may 
be assured that he will be amply repaid 
for his work, provided that he studies his 


markets. Trade journals are the largest 
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buyers of this class of material, but nearly 
all fiction magazines use some, and pay well 
for it. 

There are perhaps three general types of 
serious articles. The most common seeks 
to give information merely: to tell of trade 
conditions, to give interesting ideas about 
the customs of strange people, to describe 
scenery or to tell of the possibilities for 
vacation — anything of this nature whose 
purpose is to inform but not to persuade or 
explain. A great number of these are used 
by fiction magazines. 

The second type is perhaps the article 
which explains some new or better trade 
method, or makes clear some intricate tech- 
nical point for reasons other than purely in- 
formative. For instance, I am interested in 
education. I have written and read scores 
and scores of articles on pedagogical 
method. They were informative in a way, 
but that was not their primary purpose. 
Trade journals are large buyers of this class 
of material, but generally require that it be 
authoritative and well written. 

The third class, it seems to me, is that 
which leans a trifle toward argumentation, 
which attempts to influence thought or urge 
a particular behavior. These are perhaps 
the hardest to write—tactfully—and other- 
wise they are of absolutely no value. Their 
greatest sale is to religious magazines or 
papers, but there is a demand for them else- 
where if they are good and agree with the 
policies of the editor. 

Probably the first thing to think about 
in writing a serious article is the tone in 
which it is cast. It should be strongly in 
keeping with the purpose, and should in- 
dicate to the reader at the outset something 
of the nature of the piece. Serious articles 
should never be written in a flippant tone 
or express egotism. Such a slant invariably 
disgusts the reader, rather than interests 
him. Interest is the one thing to be striven 
for, and I know of no better way to test 
your work for this prime necessity than to 
read it over, after it has “‘cooled’ some- 
what, from the viewpoint of the possible 
reader, not from that of the writer... In 
writing, bear ever in mind, the probable 
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characteristics of the audience you are ad- 
dressing and strive to please and interest 
it. Read interesting articles and copy es- 
pecially good passages. This will often 
give an idea of just what lends the interest. 

The length of a serious article should be 
governed largely, of course, by the amount 
that is to be said, and by the requirements 
of the magazine for which it is to be written. 
As a rule they should be short, generally 
not more than three or four thousand words, 
and fewer if possible. Shortness in articles 
has two advantages to recommend it. A 
short article is generally more interesting, 
and shortness means that all unnecessary 
words and topics are cut out. The absence 
of wordiness adds clarity and greatly helps 
the general style. Most articles are paid for 
by the amount of space they take up, but 
the beginner who wishes to win success 
should not be misled into writing articles 
long for the sake of greater remuneration. 
The chances are that he will ruin both his 
reputation and his style. 

The use of humor in the serious article is 
never allowable as a mere ornament. It 
seldom adds interest, for the reader is not 
following for the purpose of being amused, 
and he will be only irritated if he has to 
pick out the grain of fact from the chaff 
of near-wit. Consequently the promiscuous 
use of humor in an article intended to serve 
another purpose is both irrelevant and 
amateurish. There is only one place where 
it is allowable and where it will not seem 
out of place, and that is where a point to 
be made can be most ably illustrated or 
clinched by it. This is not common, and if 
there is any other way of gaining the same 
effect, it should be used instead. Humor 
degrades the tone of a serious article, and 
loses for it its punch and effectiveness. 

Of course, these rules do not apply to 
articles undisguisedly intended to be hu- 
morous. There is a good demand for such 
sketches, provided they are humorous, and 
not merely amateurish foolishness. Good 
humorous stuff is hard to write. 

The underlying purpose of all articles is 
to give information. This applies alike to 
the three types earlier discussed. 
fore, be informed. A good convincing ar- 
ticle should not only be authoritative, but it 
should sound so. There is perhaps only one 
way to accomplish this, and that is to write 
from a larger fund of knowledge than you 
ever put on paper. Know your subject 
thoroughly. Think upon it and read upon 
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it—and then do not rush right in to the type- 
writer and dash off a couple of thousand 
words. Turn it over in your mind for some 
time. Let age mellow it and give it se- 
quence and relate it to the rest of your ex- 
perience. Then sit down and write, select- 
ing here and there choice ideas from a sea 
of facts, making no attempt to exhaust the 
subject. 

Do not fall into the habit of “writing 
down” to your audience. Remember that is 
is made up of intelligent human beings, 
who probably know nearly as much about 
the subject as you do. Do not explain 
everything. Give the reader credit for 
reasoning powers of his own. 

There is constantly a question in the 
minds of writers as to just what person 
to use in articles, and each has his own 
personal preference, which seems to best 
fit his style. As a rule, I think, the third 
person should be held as far as possible in 
all types, and especially in the purely in- 
formative sketch. The third person adds 
an air, somehow, of sincerity, of con- 
vincingness, of formality, but it should not 
be held at the risk of straining the smooth- 
ness of the style. In an informal skit such 
as this, it is entirely permissible to descend 
from the cold heights of the third person 
and use “I” and “you” occasionally. Per- 
haps in technical articles it adds a certain 
air of authority to say “I,” but care should 
be taken to avoid too frequent use of it, 
or the tendency to make it seem egotistic. 
The writer should never obtrude his per- 
sonality unnecessarily into his work. 

In all articles, depend as much upon good 
grammar, good diction, and clear style as 
in short stories. The reader is under no 
compulsion to read either type, and those 
are the main essentials in holding his volun- 
tary attention. I believe that there is no 
better way to cultivate them than by at- 
tempting to imitate the successes of others, 
not for publication, but for practice. He 
who imitates most widely is apt to be most 
original, for he has a broader outlook and 
a better command of his instrument. 

When the article is finally ready to put 
on paper it should first be thoroughly 
planned. I should no more begin an article 
without a carefully-written outline than | 
should expect a carpenter to build a 
house without a biueprint. How could I 
know that he wouldn’t get the bay window 
where the cellar door was supposed to be? 
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An unplanned article is liable to be even 
more illogical and disconnected. 

The planning should be done mentally at 
first. The important points should be ar- 
ranged in a logical sequence and all ir- 
relevant material cast out before paper is 
even touched. The next step is to repro- 
duce the plan with a lead pencil. I like a 
pencil because erasure and change is easy. 

After the outline is written down it must 
be carefully revised. Any irregularities or 
illogical sequences should be changed or 
smoothed over. Unnecessary facts should 
be scratched out and valuable ones put in 
here and there. Similar ideas should be 
grouped together. The article should grow 
and develop there in its embryonic state. As 
the outline is bent, so the article is inclined. 

It is best to adopt some regular outline 
method for all such preliminary sketches. 
Personally I prefer the form called the 
analytical outline because it allows for any 
number of subdivisions under each main 
topic, it is compact, and it allows for easy 
changing, either deletion or insertion. In 
addition, it shows at a glance the relative 
importance of each topic, and suggests the 
amount of space to be given each. 

To me, a carefully planned outline seems 
one of the most important steps in writing 
articles, and to make this sketch more help- 
ful to the reader I am giving here, word 
for word, the outline I made before I began 
this article. 

OUTLINE 

Writing the Serious Article. 

I. The value to the beginner of writing 

articles. 

A. Afford much good practice in 
the use of words. 

B. Train observational abilities. 

C. Afford a very good income. 

1. Much can be produced. 

II. Purpose of the serious article. 

A. To give information. 

B. To explain new or better methods. 

C. To influence thought or conduct. 

III. Tone. 

A. Should be in keeping with the 
purpose. 

B. Should never be flippant. 

C. Should aim at interest. 

IV. Length. 

A. Should be governed by amount 
to be said and the requirements 
of the magazine for which writ- 
ten. 


B. Should be as short as possible. 
1. Shortness lends interest. 
2. Avoidance of wordiness 
adds clarity and helps the 
general style. 


V. Humor in serious articles. 
A. Should never be used for mere 


ornament. 
1. Seldom adds interest. 
2. Is irrelevant and ama- 
teurish. 


B. Is allowable only when it most 
most effectively illustrates or 
clinches a point to be made. 

1. Any other means, if as ef- 
fective, is preferable. 

C. These rules do not apply to ar- 
ticles intended to be humorous. 


VI. Further miscellaneous information. 
A. Purpose is to give information. 
Be informed. 
B. Do not write down to the reader. 
C. Third person is generally best 
for all articles. 
1. Exceptions. 
D. Use good grammar and diction. 
VII. Planning the article. 
A. Should be done mentally at first. 
B. Statements should follow reg- 
ular logical sequence. 





THE NEW WELLS NOVEL 


It has been said of H. G. Wells that he 
sees his characters not simply in themselves 
or in relation to one another, but in relation 
to the whole social framework, and his new 
novel, “The Secret Places of the Heart,” 
fully bears out the contention. 

Moreover, the two chief characters, Sir 
Richmond Hardy, the English coal baron, 
and Miss Grammont, of New York, find a 
common interest in their preoccupation with 
their relation to society at large. They have 
both suffered and learned from life, and 
they discover a unique congeniality of 
thought. 

The strong interest of the novel lies in 
the aspirations and decisions of these two, 
the analysis that Doctor Martineau, the 
eminent psychiatrist, makes of Sir Rich- 
mond’s state of mind and heart, and the 
effect of all this on Sir Richmond and his 
wife, and Martin Leeds, the artist. 

“The Secret Places of the Heart” has just 
been published by Macmillan. 
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THE MORGUE 


By Henry R. Zelley. 
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N2 [ am not going to advise young 
writers to visit the city institution 
known as the morgue, neither is this article 
an eulogy on the drawer of the desk wherein 
rests those manuscripts, conceived in mental 
agony yet “despised and rejected by men.” 
The morgue meant here is the filing cab- 
inet, closet, or box where cuttings are kept 
for reference. I feel safe in stating that 
every writer has a collection of this refer- 
ence material, and after several years of 
collecting, it often becomes a burden to find 
the article or clipping desired. 

I do not know what the experience of 
other writers has been, but personally, I 
came near being drowned in a mass of clip- 
pings. I tried several filing systems, first 
I started to bind the various classes of ma- 
terial in loose-leaf books but the size varied 
so much that this wouldn’t work. Then I 
tried subject indexing but soon I had too 
many titles. Then I started in to number 
each article, but found that this mixed 
things up too much. 

At this stage of my mix-up the war 
started and I left for the army. Instead of 
landing in the trenches I landed in an office 
and one day woke up to get the order to 
install the duo-decimal filing system in our 
office. Knowing nothing of this system I 
had to burn much midnight electricity to 
study it out. After the war I decided that 
a modification of this system was just what 
I needed. 

Working this out took a great deal of 
time, but I have now developed this system 
to my own satisfaction and am offering it 
hoping that it may help some other writer 
out of a tangle like mine. 

1 keep complete files of several magazines 
and articles from these are entered on my 
index cards showing magazine number and 
page. 

But I also have a great many articles 
clipped from magazines and newspapers. 
These are filed in large envelopes. I se- 
cured a lot of size number eight envelopes 
from an insurance office, envelopes which 
had become obsolete as the address of the 
home office had changed. The printing on 
these envelopes doesn’t interfere with their 


use for filing purposes. I also save all of 
my own returned envelopes, which I use for 
filing instead of throwing them away. (I 
use the rejection slips for notes so that I 
can get a little good out of them.) 

On one end of these envelopes I stamp 
with a rubber stamp No. , Subject > 
Title Now for the duo-decimal part 
of this system. 

Going through the mass of clippings I 
found that I had sixteen general classes, so 
I numbered them as follows: Art—0; 
Drama—10; Photo-drama—20; Journalism 
— 30; Literature—40; Biography — 50; 
Crime—60; History—70; International 
80; National—90; Political—100; Religion 
—110; Sociology—120 ; Science—130; War 
—140; and Miscellaneous—150. 

This allows ten subdivisions under each 
class number which I find sufficient. For 
example, Drama—10 is subdivided so that 
General articles are filed under 10, Play- 
writing articles under 15, Stories and 
Scenes from Plays under 17, Stagecraft un- 
der 18, and Articles on Foreign Drama 
under 19, while division 120, Sociology, is 
subdivided into General—120, Birth Control 
and Eugenics 121, Divorce 122, Immigra- 
tion 123, Immorality 124, Labor 125, Social 
Unrest 126, Prohibition 127, Dress 128, Re- 
form Laws 129. 

These subdivisions often appear in more 
than one main division, as for instance Im- 
migration and Labor also appear under Na- 
tional. In that division is filed laws and 
statistics, in the subdivisions under Sociol- 
ogy are filed articles dealing with the social 
side of the question. 

Now for numbering these articles as each 
one is usually placed in a separate envelope. 
Take Division 10, the first article filed under 
General Drama is numbered 10.1, the second 
10.2, etc., in subdivision 15 the first article 
is numbered 15.1 etc. For this numbering 
I put the division or subdivision number in 
red and the decimal point and article num- 
ber in blue. 

These subdivisions are used to make it 
easier to find the articles and also keeps all 
articles of a like nature together. Naturally 
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The writer often meets with the question, 
“How many words do you write in a day 
on an average?” It is a question often 
discussed by those in the profession, and one 
that at times becomes a point of contention. 

Many and widely varying are the amounts 
that have been given in answer. From six 
to twelve thousand words 
has been given by some as 
their average, while others 
say one thousand or fifteen hundred or two 
thousand, as the case may be. 

A little checking up of the answers from 
various writers affords some most interest- 
ing facts. The average for newspaper 
writers, trade paper correspondents, and 
special article writers is of course high. 
That of fiction writers is low. 

To get a fair basis for comparison, con- 
sider only the fiction writer. It is a fact that 
the most successful and most experienced 
writers of the present day confess to a very 
low average. A few widely read writers 
write at faster pace, but most of our promi- 
nent writers place their average at approxi- 
mately one thousand words. They also 
confess that writing is a task that requires 


A Question 


a great deal of effort and they admit that 
they spend mwrh time in rewriting and re- 
vising before a story is pronounced as 
finished. 

It is usually the young writer ‘that boasts 
of a high average and the critics will tell 
you that his work shows that accuracy and 
polish have been sacrificed to speed. His 
advance in the profession is invariably 
marked, not by an increase in speed but by 
a lessening of the average number of words 
written, and by an improvement in quality. 

Success, then, should not be measured in 
the terms of words written. The writer 
who diligently devotes an allotted amount 
of time regular to his work should never 
worry over an apparent lack of speed. The 
question for him is not “How much did you 
write?” but “How well did you write?” 





Occasionally a report of the activity of 
some writer’s club or society comes to hand. 
After perusing the report, we are usually 
more than ever impressed with the value of 
organization. 

There are a large number of writer’s 
clubs scattered throughout the country, but 
in the face of that fact, 
we may truthfully say that 
the majority of beginning 
writers at least, do not-be- 
long to any such group. Of course, there 
are many who cannot belong to any club be- 
cause they live in localities having too’ few 
writers to organize, but we believe that the 
majority are within reach of some organi- 
zation. 

The exchange of ideas to be gained from 
association with others who have similar 
interests is of unlimited value in any walk 
of life. In writing this association is indeed 
valuable because so many start out with no 
knowledge of the profession, and often be- 
come discouraged at a few rebuffs when 
with a fair amount of perseverance they 
would have succeeded. A knowledge of the 
hard work put in by other writers will en- 
courage the beginner and cause him to 
continue to work. 

Probably the greatest benefit in organiza- 
tion is the protection that it gives the writer 
against frauds. The “fake publisher” 
thrives on the ignorance of his victims. He 
makes no attempt to catch the experienced 
writer, and he has but little chance with 
the beginner who has met and discussed 
his chosen profession with others of the 
craft. 


The Value of 
Organization. 
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BETTER ENGLISH 


This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. From month 
to month it will include correct synonyms—-rhyming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 
etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. 


SLANG 





MMM 


By Robert C. Schimmel. 


tiene What is it? We use it every 
day and yet I doubt if any satisfactory 
definition has ever been formulated. Web- 
ster’s Collegiate defines slang as follows: 
Originally, cant of thieves, gypsies, beg- 
gars, etc.; now, language consisting either 
of new words or phrases in arbitrary senses 
and having a conventional but vulgar or 
inelegant use; also the jargon of a par- 
ticular class. Chas, FE. Rhodes says: “Slang 
is a special limited vocabulary often con- 
sisting of borrowed or coined words which 
gain ready acceptance among people who 
are looking for immediate and_ striking 
effect, and who wish to register a protest 
against hackneyed and commonplace usage.” 
Both of these explanations come as close 
as is possible to a clear cut definition of what 
slang actually is. Webster’s definition is a 
trifle too broad—too broad to be explicit— 
and Rhodes confines himself too much in 
his definition to an explanation of why 
some people use slang. “A special limited 


vocabulary” tells us little. From these 


definitions and others of standard diction- 
aries, however, we can deduce two charac- 
teristics of slang; that it is in use by the 
masses and that it is outside the pale of 
standard authorized English. For our pur- 
poses then, it suffices to say that slang is 
“popular” and “unauthorized.” 

It is because slang is “unauthorized” by 
“sood usage” that the writer who is 
struggling to market his wares should be ex- 
ceedingly careful when he employs it. 
Simply because slang is “popular” does not 
excuse its presence. However, this fact 
must at all times be borne in mind: Slang 
used with sense and with discretion often 
will carry your point to your reader where 
plain, “authorized” English will fail miser- 
ably. You have no doubt read passages 
where the author was too intent on avoid- 
ing slang to note the ludicrous effect he was 
creating. The result was similar to that 
obtained by an English editor in his funny 


sheet. On the stage at various times come- 
dians have “brought down the house” by 
mimicking an Englishman singing some 
popular American song. The reason that 
the audience laughs is because the English- 
man instead of using the cant terms and 
phrases that are perhaps a part and parcel 
of the song, substitutes his own “author- 
ized” English. Although slang plays a large 
part in our conversations it does not usually 
appear in the pages of any mature writer. 
Booth Tarkington uses slang in ALICE 
ADAMS with great effect, but you will 
notice that he has the Adams boy, and not 
himself, do the speaking. Slang is per- 
missible when the author is speaking in 
character. When he steps back into his 
role of the omniscient father of his char- 
acters and speaks out of the pages to his 
readers, slang vanishes from his diction. 
Mark Twain, perhaps our greatest humor- 
ist, in his polished speech and writing, con- 
sistently avoided slang. To him slang was 
no doubt -truly American, but it did not 
signify the acme of perfection in speaking 
or writing. 

Slang in its various forms must be dis- 
tinguished from provincialisms and from 
generally used colloqualisms, both of which 
have proved their usefulness in our lan- 
guage. (See June issue for a discussion of 
these terms.) Slang words and phrases fall 
into three categories. First there are a 
number of coined words such as jazz, pep, 
rotter, dope, mucker. Second there are 
what Professor Krapp calls “counter 
words,” that is, words which serve for all 
purposes—words put to so many uses to 
express different ideas that they have no 
personality whatever. Such are awful, ele- 
gant, marvelous, gorgeous, perfect, fine, 
grand, wonderful. These words for the 
most part express either the speakers’ like 
or dislike of some person or thing. At 
times, however, the second class overlaps 
the first. In this instance it is interesting 
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to note what Professor Brander Matthews 
says concerning the word dope in his essay 
on “The Latest Novelties in Language.” 

“As it happens I can recall when I first 
became acquainted with this linguistic weed 
(dope). In 1893 at the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion I was told that the animals were not 
doped. I immediately accepted dope as de- 
rived somehow from opium or opiate, al- 
though I am still at a loss to understand 
how it acquired its initial. 

In ensuing years I began to hear men 
assert that they felt dopy, i. e. sluggish, 
as though they had taken an opiate. A 
little later the word took an enlarged mean- 
ing, “I doped it out” that is to say “I came 
to a conclusion.” After a while I noted that 
a person seeking information would ask to 
be supplied with the dope. When we went 
to war with Germany the American Am- 
bassador left Berlin carrying a small bag 
which he held fast because as he explained 
it contained the dope for the book he in- 
tended to write. I am watchfully waiting 
eager to record any further enlargements 
of meaning this chameleon word may be 
about to acquire, assured in advance that its 
future cannot be more surprising than its 
past.” 

From the above, one readily sees that 
dope, though it falls into class one, is as 
much a counter-word as any of those named 
in the second list. In the third list are many 
words which have been derived from the 
phraseology, of occupations or of sports. 
From the screen comes “vamp,” “close-up,” 
“fade-out,” “register ;” from the stage “in 
the spotlight” or “in the limelight ;” from 
the railroad “side-track,” “head-on,” “stop, 
look, listen;’’ from baseball “to fan out,” 
“wing,” “pill;” from radio “broadcast ;” 
and from who knows where that latest of 
them all—‘‘to pass the buck,” and “buck- 
passer.” Of course, the extreme purists 
throw up their hands in horror at the very 
mention of slang. They are against it once 
and for all. Other critics, while standing 
against the indiscriminate use of slang, do 
not refuse to see its merits. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, writing on the subject of slang, 
said: “I think that there is one habit worse 
than that of punning. It is the gradual 
substitution of cant or flash terms for words 
which are truly characteristic of their ob- 
jects. I have known several genteel idiots 
whose whole vocabulary had deliquesced 
into some half dozen expressions. All 
things fell into one of two great categories— 


fast or slow. Man’s chief end was to be a 
brick. When the great calamities of life 
overtook their-friends these last were spoken 
of as being a great deal cut up. Nine-tenths 
of human existence were summed up in a 
single bore. These expressions come to be 
algebraic symbols of minds which have 
grown too weak or too indolent to discrim- 
inate. They are the blank checks of indi- 
vidual bankruptcy; you may fill them out 
with what idea you like, it makes no differ- 
ence, for there are no funds in the treasury 
upon which they are drawn. Do not think 
that I undervalue the proper use and appli- 
cation of a cant word or phrase. It adds 
piquancy to conversation as a mushroom 
does to sauce. [But it is no better than a 
toadstool, odious to the sense and poisonous 
to the intellect when it spawns itself all 
over the talk of men and youths ‘ 

Only a few days ago i had my attention 
called to an example of what Holmes calls 
the “toadstool” type of slang. The article, 
which appeared in an Eastern daily, was 
signed, “A Flapper.” The meaning of the 
slang words used are so arbitrary that a code 
had to be printed with the article in order 
that the reader could decipher the content. 
A brief excerpt follows: 

“For the last two hours I’ve gone without 
petting and I shall die of enyooey. But of 
course my Highjohn can’t be steady all the 
time, for there’s the gin to sneak at the 
speak-easy and his Tux to gander and the 
carburetor to trim for the big blow to- 
night. 

“This Highjohn is some sharpshooter. 
Knows how an ‘independent lady’ wants to 
be treated. Always wears latest collars and 
is some slat. Not a floor flusher honey but 
he drags a slick sock. No tricks he’s not 
up to. Give him your left knee and your 
all over the floor at once. 

“Nothing slimpy about my Highjohn 
either. Has no love for one-guys with fish 
hooks in their pockets. Smacks down the 
green glories whether he funs or not. ‘If 
you must have you must have it’ and he 
swans toward another pint.” This sort of 
gibberish may have the good fortune to last 
two or three years, but after that time it is 
dead. There is no intellect back of the 
coining of these words or any intellect back 
of their use. The person who first started 
to use movies instead of motion pictures 
may have had little intellect. That does not 
matter if the word is worthwhile after it is 

(Continued on page 44) 
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PRESS AGENT 


A series of articles dealing with this new branch of the newswriters’ profession. 
By Harry V. Martin. 


UBLICITY is one of America’s lead- 
ing professions. The World War 
proved that. Publicity put over the Liberty 
Loans. Publicity brought out a huge volun- 
teer army. Publicity made the draft a suc- 
cess, by educating the people to see its bene- 
fits. Publicity broke down the morale of 
the German peop!e and revived the dying 
spirit of our Allies in Europe. 

George Creel, Uncle Sam’s official press 
agent during the war, is entitled to much of 
the credit for our victory. When President 
Woodrow Wilson picked Creel as publicity 
director, the chief executive realized the 
enormity of the former newspaper re- 
porter’s task. In addition to handling the 
assignments described in the preceding para- 
graph, it was up to Creel or his associates to 
get men for the shipyards and munition 
plants; put over the Thrift Stamp cam- 
paign literature; demonstrate to the public 
the necessity for income and other war 
taxes; fan the sparks of patriotism into a 
flame; intimidate the pro-German and 
pacifist elements—in short, to prove that the 
pen is mightier than the sword. 

Without detracting a particle from the 
glory won by the boys who fought in 
France, it may be remarked, without fear of 
contradiction, that they never could have 
given the foe such a quick drubbing had it 
not been for the assistance of Creel and his 
staff. 

America’s martial press agents, all expert 
magazine and newspaer writers, “dolled up” 
the bulletins wired or cabled to Washington 
by the unimaginative leaders of our fighting 
men, so skillfully, that when the news was 
sent forth officially to the press of the entire 
world, it had been given the “punch” and 
“pep” necessary to make it perfect publicity. 

Only highly trained specialists could have 
done this, writers familiar with the wants 
of news associations and individual publica- 
tions. Creel and his helpers made many 
mistakes, we'll admit, but they also were 





successful in handling the biggest publicity 
job in the world’s history. 

Do you remember how, apparently by 
strange coincidence, the Allies would win 
some tremendous battle or score a triumph 
of another character, on an American na- 
tional holiday, at the psychological moment 
to send us into flag-waving hysteria and 
Liberty Bond-buying-fever ? 

Well, don’t forget that Creel knew that, 
on holidays the newspapers have more space 
than usual, and the public has more time to 
read! 

It was rumored in newspaper circles, yet 
never confirmed, to this writer’s knowledge, 
that several whopping big stories were held 
up for days, to time them exactly with the 
holidays in question; furthermore, that the 
exploits of certain American heroes had 
been exaggerated, for the sake of greater 
effect on public opinion. 

Who will forget the bravery of the UV. S. 
Marine Corps? Before our troops went 
into action the Marines were the most un- 
popular branch of the service, despised by 
the soldiers and sailors and looked upon by 
civilians with mild contempt. 

To Major Thomas Sterrett, once press 
agent for a circus, was given the Aegean 
stable job of handling Marine publicity and 
incidentally overcoming this antipathy for 
the Marines. Unless he could make the 
Marine Corps popular, in a few short 
months, Major Sterrett was informed, there 
was little prospect of recruiting it to war- 
time quota. 

Sterrett’s circus experience helped him 
much. Those colorful, “circus band” uni- 
forms of the Marines held his attention; he 
made the attire conspicuous in his billboard 
advertising. He took advantage of the fact 
that small boys worship uniforms, and 
“Men are but children of a larger growth.” 

It is popularly considered that the term, 
“Devil Dog,” for a Marine, originated with 
the Germans. Not so. It is said that the 
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originator of the expression was William A. 
Honing, a member of Major Sterrett’s pub- 
licity staff, who was wounded in action at 
Belleau Wood. 

This catchy description of the Marine, 
coupled with the accounts of his deeds at 
Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood, trans- 
formed him, at the very outset of America’s 
participation in the war, from an object of 
scorn, into one of the most glorified figures 
of history, and sent thousands of the finest 
young men in the land flocking to the 
Marine Corps as volunteers. 

Need there be further proof of the power 
of publicity? 

In time of peace as well as war, the press- 
agent is an economic factor. Still it took 
the international scrimmage to place his star 
in the ascendancy. 

In periods of industrial depression, when 
manufacturers and merchants are laying off 
or discharging other workers, they manage 
to hold onto the advertising and publicity 
managers, because they are the persons who 
may be able to save the business institutions 
from wreckage. 

When times are “hard,” almost everybody 
complains but the press-agent. Then it is 
that his business thrives best. During the 
war, when times were “soft,” he wasn’t at 
all prosperous, if he didn’t happen to be 
doing publicity for Uncle Samuel. 

Publicity men who are able to write ad- 
vertisements have a better chance of holding 
their jobs; thus, if you are not acquainted 
with type—the various kinds and sizes— 
you should begin at once to familiarize your- 
self with it. The International Corres- 
pondence School, Scranton, Pa., publishes 
an “Advertisers’ Handbook,” which is an 
excellent little work. 

For a press agent, it is a treat to bring 
an advertisement—a paid one—instead of a 
publicity story, into a newspaper office. 
There is all the difference in the world in 
the way he is greeted. The newspaper could 
not exist were it not for advertising. 

Every newspaperman or woman who in- 
tends going in for publicity, should study 
type-forms; should know how engravings 
are made; should have a good working 
knowledge of the composition of a news- 
paper. That is an essential that the average 
newspaper reporter knows nothing about. 
Most copy-editors know that a No. 1 head 
has a certain number of letters and spaces 
to a column, but if asked what point type 
is used, they are at a loss for an answer. 
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Although the press agent’s art has 
reached a high development only within the 
last twenty years, Rameses II is credited 
with being the first star “publicity-shooter.” 
The tomb of Rameses, built by the ancient 
Egyptians, is carved with figures of many 
animals, so that it resembles a circus parade. 
Archaeologists, deciphering these hierogly- 
phics, have discovered that the animals, not 
to mention the birds and fish thrown in for 
good measure, were only Ram’s method of 
telling the world what a wonderful guy he 
was. 

Napoleon was a classy press agent. The 
bulletins he sent back home, invariably told 
the bunch down at the corner grocery, how 
he was “knocking ’em dead” on the battle 
field. 

During the Civil War in the United 
States, censors of the North and South 
“doctored” the news, with such care, that 
both sides seemed to win every battle. 

In the Spanish-American and World 
wars, the censor was equally busy. Even 
during the recent rebellion in Ireland, the 
lrish claim the English never permitted 
the real news of alleged massacres to be 
published by the press, either in America 
or abroad. 

The hottest seekers after publicity are the 
theatrical people. Without publicity the 
theatre cannot live. It is in this profession 
that publicity has attained its highest degree 
of perfection. 

Many theatrical magnates of today were 
the press agents of twenty years ago. 

A. L. Erlanger was press agent for the 
Madison Square Theatre, when Marc Klaw 
met him. Soon afterward they founded the 
firm of Klaw & Erlanger, most noted of 
theatrical partnerships. 

Charles Dillingham, chief owner of the 
New York Hippodrome, at first was a Chi- 
cago reporter; then a press agent. 

Mr. Dillingham’s fertile brain invented 
the ‘“Nethersole kiss,” descriptive of the 
lingering quality of osculation practiced by 
Olga Nethersole, the famous actress. 

Augustus Thomas, dean of American 
dramatists, once was a newspaper reporter 
in St. Louis, quitting the staff to become 
advance man for a show. 

Sam Shubert, founder of the Shubert 
enterprises, whose untimely death saddened 
the whole mimic world, was his own press 
agent when he started out by leasing the 
Herald Square Theatre. 

Channing Pollock, now a noted play- 
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wright, was one of the first of the new 
school, who, not satisfied with news cre- 
ated by the stars, “made up” their own 
stories. This school, at present has its most 
distinguished exemplars in Harry Reichen- 
bach, whose exploits I have mentioned else- 
where; Leon Victor, Will Page and others. 

The newer publicitors, instead of saying 
to themselves, as they sit down to their 
typewriters, “Let’s see; what did Dotty 
Twinkletoes and Belle Dumb do today ?”— 
remark, “Now what can we have the girls 
do, something that is different and that will 
knock the old drama editor cuckoo ?” 

P. T. Barnum, while not claiming to be a 
press agent, was a bear-cat in that line. 
P. T., as I get it, was the pioneer exploita- 
tion man. You no doubt recall his silly 
little stunt of having a man carrying two 
bricks, one at a time, from a prominent 
corner to a spot on the sidewalk in front of 
Barnum’s theatre, and back again. In those 
days, that attracted attention. Today, an 
exploitation man would be fired if he didn’t 
think of something better. 

Barnum’s fake “Cardiff Giant,” also his 
donkey striped like a zebra, and elephant 
painted white, were a trio of features that 
really were worth while for exp!oitation 
purposes. 

Out in Denver, recently, Ralph Ruffner, 
movie theatre manager, booked a feature 
picture, “The Still Alarm.” He told the 
chief of the fire department that the boys 
with the ladder and hose could make a hit, 
if they gave a practice run to the theatre 
every afternoon and night that week. 

The fire department “ran;” the crowds 
followed. “The Still Alarm” broke records 
that week. 

Many theatrical persons would have 
called this bad publicity, as it might have 
frightened the more timid away from the 
theatre. Ralph Ruffner didn’t. He took a 
chance. After all, nothing counts but re- 
sults. During the “flu” epidemic, when 
people were staying away from theatres, he 
threw a series of announcements on the 
screen, “kidding” patrons for being afraid 
of the disease. I don’t think so much of 
that last stunt myself, but it shows you what 
kind of a happy-go-lucky lad Mr. Ruffner is. 

Publicity may be carried too far, as in the 
case of a press agent, who “planted” at the 
edge of the Central Park lake a suicide note 
purporting to have been written by a girl. 
Believing the note was “on the square,” a 
squad of detectives dragged the lake all 
night, but found no body. The newspapers 


“fell hard” for the yarn, sticking it on the 
front page. All would have been well, had 
it not been for the motion picture reviewer 
of an afternoon paper— 

The reviewer was assigned to see a pre- 
release screening of a big feature film. The 
name of the heroine in the play made a 
peculiar impression on him. Where had he 
heard or read it before? All through the 
screening, he sat there, trying to “drag” his 
memory. And then—it came! The hero- 
ine’s name and the name signed to the Cen- 
tral Park lake suicide note were identical! 

Did he go to his office and write a story 
about it?—did he! Well, it was such a 
“slam,” that the District Attorney ordered 
an investigation and subpoenaed every mem- 
ber of the movie company’s publicity depart- 
ment, threatening all of them with indict- 
ment—and in New York State, you can be 
indicted for causing false information or 
news to be printed in the newspapers ! 

Finally, the case was dropped, and so was 
one person, at least, in the publicity depart- 
ment. He was made “the goat.” 

The moral of this is that, if you “fake”, 
be sure that your story is harmless. Any- 
one might know that something awful is 
bound to happen, if you make a squad of 
detectives roll up their sleeves and go to 
work! 

Keep the police out of your stuff as much 
as possible. The day has gone when you 
can pull on the “old pipe” and smoke up a 
tale about the mental anguish suffered by 
Miss Dixie Footlights, over the loss of the 
emerald ring given her by the Khedive of 
Egypt. Don’t forget that all thefts must be 
reported to the police and every robbery is 
regarded as a rap at the police department. 

If the ring really is stolen, nobody will 





believe it but Miss Footlights and the thief! 


One of the biggest laughs last season was 
handed out at Brighton Beach, N. Y. An 
actress really went beyond her depth and 
was sinking for the third time. An actor 
really swam to the rescue. Six reporters 
really looked on. The actor had a hard 
fight and was exhausted when he brought 
the unconscious victim to land. 

As the beach attendants worked over 
the half-drowned girl, the reporters galloped 
up. Their leader asked a few questions; 
looked disgusted; yawned. “Come on, 
boys,” he announced; “it’s only a press 
agent story.” As they turned “right-about 
face,” he added: “I hate to drink it, but 
let’s try some of that near-beer !” 

Not a paper printed a line of the story! 
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POPULAR SONG COMPOSING 
By Fred Keats. 


T is claimed by a majority of the pro- 
fession that the music of the popular 
song is its most important feature. Whether 
this is so or not is scarcely worth discussing, 
but I will go so far as to say that, as a lyric 
has no value alone, and the music has, I 
would be inclined to vote for the music, and 
in doing so, I, unlike many, could not be 
charged with partiality, as | write both the 
music and lyrics for my own songs. One 
thing experience has taught me is that the 
music end demands more care, time and 
aptitude than the lyrical end, and that it 
cannot be slighted with impunity as lyrics 
sometimes are. 

Three important points in the melody for 
the popular song are simplicity, good bal- 
ance, and catchiness (and “catchiness” is 
simply a form of beauty, so to speak.) Now, 
in nearly all the melodies conceived by the 
amateur lyric writer and turned over to the 
composer-arranger, those essential virtues 
are almost entirely lacking. One thing that 
the unmusical amateur has not learned is 
that his principal theme—that is, his most 
striking bit of melody—must start the 
chorus, and, nine times out of ten, must be 
repeated further on. This repetition of the 
choice strain not only gives balance, but it 
makes the chorus much easier to memorize 
—and that is a very important point in 
popular songs. Some chorus melodies are 
so simple that when we first try them we 
smile indulgently and gently lay the music 
aside. Then we hear someone whistling it 
on the street and wonder what it is. Then 
we hear it played by the orchestra at the 
vaudeville house, and we discover that it is 
the simple little thing we condescendingly 
discarded. So we fish the music out again 


and find that it goes much better this time; 
thus we come to learn and recognize what 


it is that makes the boy on the street like to 
whistle the tune. 

If an amateur’s melody possesses a really 
catchy theme, but “falls down” further on, 
the composer-arranger should be allowed to 
develop the attractive theme in his own way. 
Sometimes a given melody is so poor, and is 
written so faultily as regards the observance 
of correct time, that the job of getting it 
into shape is equal to the writing of a com- 
piete new song. It is therefore much better 
to leave the music composing entirely in the 
hands of the chosen man, with the privilege 
of adopting or discarding any melody sug- 
gestions given him. 

There are some unmusically educated who 
can “make up” fine melodies, and, again, 
there are many musically educated whose 
best attempts are practically valueless. This, 
like the gift for most forms of art, is born 
ina person. Very rarely can it be acquired. 
and then only by long and constant applica- 
tion. The really good melody writer is a 
specialist in his line. 

Many amateur lyric writers wonder how 
much they should pay for the composing of 
music to their efforts. One can pay a small 
price or a large price, but the safest price 
is the medium price. It is unwise to pay 
only a little. It is just as unwise to pay a 
big price—that is, unless you positively 
know just what you are doing. The small 
price invariably brings only its equal value 
in musical quality; the high price brings 
you work from someone who may possibly 
base his charge on the not very important 
claim that he once wrote a successful song. 
This may look like a guarantee of the man’s 
ability and tend to arouse confidence, but it 
does not guarantee any better work for you 
than that of an average medium priced 
composer who is willing to show you sam- 
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ples of what he has done for others. The 
trouble is, however, samp'‘es of music-com- 
posing are of little use to the average lyric 
writer, who knows not a note of music, and 
who, if he has no friend who can play the 
piano and read at sight, must simply put his 
faith in some medium priced composer 
whose ad. reads convincingiy honest and 
which says nothing about “publication guar- 
anteed,” and all that sort of nonsense. If a 
man like that could guarantee publication of 
all the truly excellent songs longing for the 
light, aspirants would make him a million- 
aire in two years. 

When you get a song from a composer, 
and you find that your litt!e outlay has not 
brought you what you consider to be an- 
other “Whispering” or ‘“Patestina” or 
“Love Nest,” don’t despair. All kinds of 
songs are needed, and it is the public that 
will judge your song, not you, and, provided 
it is not adsolutely “rotten” (like some $3.00 
compositions I have seen, or some $40.00 
studio “creation” ) no one can tell what luck 
may await it. Of course, there is a dead 
line below which a good composer will not 
step, and as the average medium-priced man 
never gets anywhere near that dead line, he 
isa pretty safe man to try out. 

The dupe who answers a thirty-word ad. 
offering music for $3.00 or $4.00, has only 
himself to blame when he finds that the 
$3.00 or $4.00 worth is rubbish, or has a 
string to it whereby he is led on to spend 
more money for certain extras, or is induced 
to have his song printed through the agency 
of the astute $3.00 composer, who will man- 
age, you may be sure, to secure his little 
“rake off,” making the original $3.00 look in 
the end like $10.00 c'ear profit. 

There are many “composing’’ schemes 
afoot to part the unsuspecting amateur from 
his money. Someone may institute a prize 
competition for lyric writers, offering a 
tempting prize, the sole object being to se- 
cure a big list of possible “innocents” who 
will be approached through circulars in the 
matter of having their lyrics set to music, 
etc., etc., including the marvelous attraction 
of having the song copyrighted so that 
imaginary publisher-thieves can’t steal it 
and rob the owner of a fabulous fortune. 
Another will start some kind of a lyric- 
writers mother-love association, including a 
nicely printed membership card and the 
special privilege of having your lyrics set to 
music by specially recommended men (who 
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turn out their compositions with a sausage 
grinder, perhaps. ) 

Now that a magazine like the WRiITER’S 
Dicest has opened its pages for the guid- 
ance of those in doubt, there should be no 
excuse for _ amateur ‘ ‘going it blind.” 


The — Editor's Answers 











E. G., Kansas Chi Ni, you have also fallen 
a via, of the wiles and supplications of one of 
the units of the “Jesse James Music Co.,” or, in 
other words, a songshark. Beware, my friend, of 
the “pay for publishing” proposition; it hath 
teeth that biteth, yeah. No, there is absolutely 
no possibility of obtaining any profit whatsoever 
from the song. The roll and record people would 
be utterly uninterested in any musical composi- 
tion so ridict ously asinine and commonplace 
as the “gem” your “publisher” has dealt out to 
you, and if you can persuade any retail music 
dealers to stock and push song copies, you 
qualify immediately as a star salesman of the first 
magnitude. I hesitate to comment on the lyric. 
from the standpoint of your ability to write 
poems, because the poem I have before me is 
very apt to be vastly different from the original 
inasmuch as the “chief composer” who, as the 
literature explains is a very zealous guardian of 
the patron’s best interests, is, nevertheless, prone 
to so manhandle and maltreat the original poem 
in a effort to make it more generously fit the 
musical consistencies of the occasion that much 
of the former beauty of the piece is erased. I 
can offer no hope; the best thing to do is to 
charge your adventure up to EXPERIENCE and 
forget it—if you can. 

B. W., Tonepah.—There is a bit of an idea in 
your composition, but it isn’t a song idea. That 
is, an idea you can cash on. At that you’ve 
worked in a different “twist” and your develop- 
ment is O.K. (Note: No manuscripts of any 
sort will be returned unless ACCOMPANIED by 
return postage). 

E. C. A., Cleveland.—As selling propositions, 
dialect songs are punk, excepting Harry Lauder’s 
of course. I dare say your effort would have 
absolutely no appeal to any publisher and to go 
to any expense seems unwarranted. Such songs 
are used, of course, frequently by vaudeville acts. 
but it is rare indeed that a publisher spends actual 
cash exploiting them. Try something along more 
popular lines. Poineers in any line have a mighty 
hard row to hoe. Let the “other fellow” do it 
first. 

A. D., Irvington.—Take not offense, gentle 
reader, but heed these pearls o’ wisdom. Song 
poems are short stories crammed, jammed or con- 
centrated into, usually, two verses and one 
chorus, and for best results: said story should 
embrace a subject well within the ken of the 
dear “peepul.” The clever w riter adds embellish- 
ments in the form of fancy flights of English, 
and rhymes that are pleasing and understandable. 
In fact, rhymes are considered a very necessary 
part of the poem. You, however, have seemingly 
overlooked this little item, unless I take in con- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
to writers. 
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ERE it is, time for the next install- 
ment of the Forum, and as I glance 
over the letters that have accumulated, I 
find one from Selma, Alabama. It happens 
that Selma boasts the oldest Writer’s Club 
in the state, and so when Montgomery laid 
claim to honors literary, it was time for 
Selma to speak up in self-defense. 

We are glad to see this friendly rivalry, 
for it indicates active interest in literary 
affairs. The town of Selma is the home of 
several prominent writers whom our cor- 
respondent mentions. 

“Dear Forum Epitor: 

Next! Selma! You have thrown 
eauntlet to Dixie writers. I am answering for 
Selma. You people above the Mason and Dixon 
line do not know anything in Alabama, but Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, and Birmingham. I now intro- 
duce you to what Roy Octavus Cohen called the 
Centre of Feminine Culture in the State. You 
see, that still gives John Proctor Mills a ghost 


of a chance, as he hails from Montgomery. We 
know that talented gentleman. We made him an 
associate member of our Scribblers’ Club, the 


oldes Writers’ Club in the state. This club num- 
bers among its members some of the brightest 
writers in the country. Katherine Leser Robbins, 
who writes for Youngs’, Snappy Stories, Telling 
Tales, and other popular magazines, is one of 
the valued members of this club. Katherine 
Hopkins Chapman, the all-time president, is now 
representing the Auxiliary of American Pen 
Women, of Mobile, at the Silver Jubilee of the 
American Pen Women. Mrs. Chapman has to 
her credit a number of short stories and two 
books. This club has been honored by having one 
of its members chairman of The Writers’ Depart- 
ment of the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs sincé it was organized three years ago. 
through her efforts, and made a part of the club 
life of the state. This chairman is Mrs. Benjamin 
H. Craig, Sr. In this Writers’ Department there 
are contests each year for the best in several 
classes for amateurs and professionals. In the 
amateur class, Mrs. Septimus Hudson captured 
the prize for the best short story, and the best 
metrical, and free verse poetry. This year Miss 
Margaret Thomas won the prize for the best short 
story on any unusual theme. The story was called 
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NEWS FROM OUR READERS 
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‘In Miracle Land.’ Scenes laid in Old Mexico. 
Both of these are members of ‘The Scribblers.’ 
Respecfully, 


(Signed) Cora Barr Craic.” 


And now that Selma has been heard 
from, what about other towns? We will be 
glad to hear from every town in Alabama, 
but certainly other clubs in other states have 
members of whom they are proud. Let’s 
hear from all of you. 

7K 3K aK 

Another correspondent has asked us for 
information concerning the Manuscript 
Club of Boston. In reply, we quote from a 
letter from Frederick H. Sidney, Wakefield, 
Mass., who is secretary of the club: “The 
Manuscript Club of Boston has been in ex- 
istence eleven years. The Club meets the 
first Tuesday afternoon and third Tuesday 
evening of each month at Room 510, Hunt- 
ington Chambers. All those actively en- 
gaged fm writing are eligible for member- 
ship.” 

Ok cate 

Some one has placed the felicitation or 
what not (depending on the mood of the 
recipient) that frequently passes between 
the author and publisher into verse which 
we quote here, with acknowledgement to 
the George H. Doran Co.: 

I HAVE ASPIRED TO, 

The incipient author dithyrambs a possible 

publisher. 


Dear Sir: Herewith a manuscript 
Which I and my efficient co-hack 
Believe will prove, in final form, 

better book than MR. PROHACK. 
The last three chapters will be changed, 
We mean to make the ending tragic; 
The splendid style, restrained and pure, 
Will sell the book like magic. 


ETC. 





Of course, you may not want the work, 
But, surely, you will want the money; 
Think twice before you spurn a book 
So certain of distilling honey 

With which to sweeten many a loss 
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“Should Be Most Helpful to Those 
Ambitious to Become Photoplay Writers” 


READ WHAT OUR STUDENTS 





HESE are the words of Hamil- 
T ton Thompson in a letter 

recently received. As Editor 
for the Fox Film Corporation, Mr. 
Thompson is in a position to know 
just what will help and what will 
not help the ambitious writer. This 


“Ideal” Course in Photoplaywrit- 
ing is proof that this Course con- 
tains those suggestions that are so 
necessary to every writer who would 
be successful. 


A BROAD FIELD 
Photoplaywriting today offers a 





MR. THOMPSON’S LETTER 


“I have examined the ‘Ideal’ 
Course in Photoplay Writing, 
compiled by the editorial staff 
of THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
candid statement concerning The and it seems to me that this 
Course should be most helpful 
to those ambitious to become 
photoplay writers.” 


HAMILTON bees <p 


Fox Film Corporation, 
New York City. 


SAY 
“I have examined your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth the 
money, as good as others that I 
have seen priced at several times 


yours. Enclosed find $5.00 in pay- 
ment.”* 
Greenfield, Ind. L. C. 


“I was certainly glad to see The 
‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay Writ- 
ing which came by this morning’s 
mail. Of course, I have had no 
time for a thorough examination, 
but from a quick but not careless 
survey of it, I think you have 


itor. 








broad field to the ambitious writer. 
Here the beginner has an equal 
chance with the seasoned writer, for writing for the 
screen is a new art. It has requirements peculiar unto 
itself, and the new writer can master these just as 
quickly, if not more so, than those who have adapted 
themselves to other forms of expression. 

The demend for good photoplay stories is tremendous. 
Producers are ever in search of stories that will make 
the great “‘hits of the screen.” They employ large staffs 
to search for exceptional stories among the stacks of 
manuscripts that reach their offices, 


WHAT IS A GOOD STORY? 


What is the difference between a good story and the 
mediocre, the one that is returned time after time? It 
isn’t in theme. Thos. H. Ince tells us in a recent edi- 
torial to “Stick to Human Nature.’’ We can all do that, 
finding our themes right at home. No, it isn’t in theme. 
It isn’t in plot either, for the plots of many of the stories 
accepted and those rejected are much the same. It is, 
however, in that finish which the writer who has made a 
study of photoplay writing is able to give to his work. 

There are two ways to gain this finish, One is 
through work, through try'ng time after time, revising 
and rewriting, sending out manuscripts and receiving 
them back until at last the writer discovers for himself 
the secrets of success. This method requires years of 
hard work, and the average individual gives up long 
before the struggle is completed. 


THE “IDEAL” WAY 


The second way is the “Ideal” way. By means of 
The ‘Ideal’? Course in Photoplaywriting, you may take 
advantage of the experience of successful writers without 
going through the long period of struggle. The “Ideal” 
Course consists of twenty complete lessons, taking up 
and discussing in a clear, concise manner every feature of 
photoplaywriting. In its make-up it is free from all 
technicalities, simple and yet effective; brief and yet 
omitting nothing necessary to the student’s success. 

That The “Ideal’” Course does all that is claimed 
for it, is being proved every day by hundreds of students. 
Letters are received every day, which bear out Mr. 
Thompson’s judgment of The ‘“‘Ideal’’ Course in Photo- 
playwriting in every way. 
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beaten them all. I have four or 

five other courses, but this seems 

to be the most sensible and careful statement I have seen.” 
Washington, D. C. S. M. N. 


“I have just received your ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one of the best Courses along 


this line that I have found on the market. The Course 
is worth many times the price.” 
Plymouth, Texas. J. L. P. 


“The editorial staff of The Writer’s Digest have turned 
out a very excellent book on the subject of Photoplay 
Writing. In fact, I think it is the best and most up-to- 
date book that has been written so far. It hits the nail 
on the head, and should be of great help to anyone in- 
terested in writing for pictures.” John C. Brownell, 

New York City. Scenario Editor, 

Universal Film Manufacturing Company. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

At this time we are making a special offer to introduce 
The “Ideal” Course in Photoplaywriting. The regular 
price of this Course is $5.00. However, for the present 
we are offering to send you this Course and to enter 
your name as a subscriber to The Writer’s Digest for 
one year for only $5.00. 

SEND NO MONEY 

If you wish, it is unnecessary for you to send any 
money with your order. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to us. When the postman delivers the 
Course to you, pay him $5.00, the Course is yours and 
you will receive the next twelve big, illustrated issues 
of The Writer’s Digest. 

This is a special offer, so send your order at once. The 
handy coupon below will suit your purpose, Fill it in 
and mail it to us today. 





The Writer's Digest, 909 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Please send me The “Ideal’’ Course in Photoplaywrit- 
ing and enter my name to receive The Writer’s Digest 
for one year, 

I agree to pay the postman $5.00 when he delivers 
the Course. 

I enclose $5.00 herewith, 
RB 6 xccercced intense ch eueihe mapa kere ee Chaat euekaee® 
Street 
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Incurred on volumes of non-fiction! _ 
Besides, OUR book is ART, toward which 
You can’t show dereliction. 


WITH REGRET I AM, ETC. 





The admonished publisher runs. the risk 

of the rejection slip. 
My dear Young Things: We're sending back 
The masterpiece which you have shown us; 
We did not mind the manuscript 
So much as having you high-tone us. 
Non-fiction’s where the money is 
More steadily than novels yield it; 
Perhaps your work is ART, if so 
You've perfectly concealed it. 

* ** * 

George Barr McCutcheon has completed 
the manuscript of a new novel, which is 
now in the hands of his publishers, Dodd, 
Mead & Company. The title is “Viola 
Gwin,” and it is a romantic story of the 
Black Hawk War early in the nineteenth 
century. 

** x x 

Warner Brothers have purchased the mo- 
tion picture rights to F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
“The Beautiful and Damned.” It is re- 
ported that they also intend to produce 
Charles G. Norris’s “Brass.” 

* * * 

The subject of publishing your own book 
is one that is frequently discussed by writers 
and especially young writers not yet familiar 
with the publishing houses or the require- 
ments of a successful book. Shall they or 
shall they not publish their work at their 
own expense? Robert Cortes Holliday dis- 
cusses this subject thoroughly in the Book- 
man for June. 

* * * 

Robert W. Brown, formerly with the 
Courier-Journal, at Louisville, Ky., is the 
editor of the new Elks magazine. This new 
official organ of the Grand Lodge of Elks 
is a fine monthly journal, cleverly edited, 
attractively made up and filled with stories 
and articles from the pens of our best writ- 
ers. 

* * * 

Proper usage is a subject that bothers 
every person who writes, where his chosen 
form of expression be the short story, the 
poem, the novel, advertising or the business 
letter. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


has issued a practical handbook that should 
prove valuable in settling many questions of 
usage in “Everyday Uses of English,” by 
Maurice H. Weseen. 





We have but recently had the pleasure of 
looking through “A Manual of the Short 
Story Art,” by Glenn Clark, Professor of 
I-nglish at Macalester College. It is a 
comprehensive and at the same time inter- 
esting treatise. The art of short story writ- 
ing is discussed in a manner that throws 
many new lights on the subject. The book 
is published by The MacMillan Company. 

7 aK * 


Robert W. Service has recently returned 
to New York after a visit to Tohiti. Mr. 
Service says that the fair South Sea Island 
is all that is claimed for it and that he would 
gladly have extended his visit. Proofs for 
his novel, ““The Poisoned Paradise,” awaited 
him, however, and so he has returned to 
read them. Dodd Mead & Company will 
publish this novel in the early fall. 





A SONG’S A SONG 
(Continued from page 27) 


gold in it, he’ll go after it and take the con- 
sequences. 

Phil. Kornheiser, professional manager 
for Leo Feist, had a case of this kind. Grant 
Clark, one of his staff, had an idea that he 
didn’t think amounted to anything. Korn- 
heiser thought the idea was good and sug- 
gested that Clark write it up. 

“What’s the use?” Clark said. 
there.” 

“Write it up anyway,” Kornheiser per- 
sisted. “I’ll find out if it’s there or not.” 

Clark finally wrote the lyric and then 
Kornheiser had a melody put to it. Four 
months after the song was published, which 
was called, “You’re A Doggone Dangerous 
Girl,” it had sold a million copies. 

So you can see, that after all, it isn’t 
what you think that gets you the gold and 
glory, it’s the view that the publisher takes. 
And you won’t gain anything by complain- 
ing because the publisher refuses to accept 
what you think is good. It doesn’t cost 
much to write songs, and if you continue to 
look for new ideas, continue to write and 
submit, you'll land with some _ publisher 
sooner or later, provided you have inherited 
or can acquire the knack of recognizing 
commercial song ideas when they cross 
your path. 


“Tt’s not 





THE tenderfoot in the struggle for 
literary success needs stout shoes when 
mounting Fame’s ladder. It’s a long, long 
way to the ridge-pole and most of the rungs 
have splinters—J. L. P. 
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You may be one of them. 
Will you help in this na- \ 
tion-wide search by send- 
ing for the free Van Loan 
Questionnaire offered be- 


low? 


E Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 

tion is in the position of a 

lawyer who has been commis- 
sioned to find the missing heirs to 
a great estate. 


The motion picture industry MUST 
have new scenarios. It MUST 
have them if it is’ to continue to 
hold its vast audiences. It MUST 
have them if its great studios and 
investments are not to become 
worthless. It is willing to pay for- 
tunes for these stories; it is ready 
to crown the successful scenario 
writers with fame and maintain 
them in luxury. Who are these 
people who can tell a story? Where 
are they? 

To find an answer to these ‘vital 
questions the industry has commis- 
sioned the Palmer Photoplay Corpo- 
ration to conduct one of the most 
exciting searches ever undertaken. 


We use the words “exciting 
search” advisedly. Can you imag- 
ine anything more exciting than to 
find the talent that won the $10,000 
prize in a nation-wide scenario con- 
test? To discover in a Montana 
housewife the power to tell a story 
and to hand her the producer’s 
check as the reward of a talent 
which she did not know she pos- 
sessed? Can you picture the sur- 
prise and delight of a Utah reporter, 
a private secretary in Pennsylvania, 
a Chicago Red Cross worker, when 
lifted suddenly to an earning power 
beyond their wildest dreams? Or 
of the inmate of a penitentiary 
whose scenarios are eagerly sought? 
These are actual incidents in this 
combing of the country for men 
and women with story-telling power. 


And still the search goes on. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies of 
the Van Loan Questionnaire must 
be distributed this year; will you 
send for your copy? You may be 
one of the thousands (out of the 
hundreds of thousands) for whom 
the rewards of this new era wait. 
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THE VAN LOAN Beret on- 
NAIRE — A BIG NEW 
INVENTION 

Not every man and woman can 
write stories for the screen. In the 
past many who had no real talent 
or chance for success have wasted 
time in fruitless trying. Such waste 
of time and money is no longer 
necessary. By an interesting new 
development it is now possible for 
you to know almost at once whether 

you have any gift of CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION and whether it 
will pay you to develop that gift. 

The invention is a Questionnaire 
such as was used by the United 
States Army in establishing the 
qualifications of officers and men in 
the war. This Questionnaire has 
been created with special reference 
to the needs of the motion picture 
industry by H. H. Van Loan, the 
well-known Photoplaywright, and 
Professor Malcolm MacLean, for- 
merly of Northwestern University. 

We invite you, without obligation, 
to send for vour copy of this ques- 
tionnaire. We ask you to co-operate 
with the new forces in the motion 
picture industry by making this 
free test of your creative talent in 
your own home. 

WE SHATL BE FRANK 
WITH YOU. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion is the largest seller of motion 
picture scenarios in the United 


MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL, 
Fia., received a $10,000 
check as first prize winner in the Chi- 
cago Daily News scenario contest. She 
is a student of the Palmer Plan, and 
“I feel that much of my 
success is due to its 
practical instruction.” 


of 


States. It is in business to secure 
scenarios for which producers will 
pav large sums. 

The Educational Department of 
he Corporation is organized to train 
men and women of talent to a 
point where they can produce such 


scenarios. Therefore the Educa- 
tional Department must and does 
deal very frankly with those who 
fill in the Questionnaire. If your 
talent is not sufficient to justify you 
in going on, you will be promptly 
notified. 

If, on the other hand, you should 
be one of the thousands now un- 
known who are to be important 
factors in this second era of the 
motion picture industry, the facili- 
ties of the Educational Department 
will be placed at your disposal if 
vou choose to take advantage of 
them. 


AT LEAST TEST YOURSELF— 
THE TEST IS FREE 


Surely this simple test is worth 
trying. Failure to attain high rank 
in it involves you in no loss. You 
have merely invested a stamp and a 
pleasant hour of mental discipline. 
On the other hand, success with the 
Questionnaire may open the way to 
fame and immense reward. 

Do not pass by lightly the chance 
to share in this second era of the 
motion picture industry. Send 
today for the Van Loan Question- 
naire. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 


Dept. of Education 


your Questionnaire. 





return it to you for analysis. 
receive further information about your Course and Service. 


124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLEASE send me, without cost or obligation on my part, 
I will answer the questions in it and 


If I pass the test, I am to 


(Indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
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Copyright, 


1922, Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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SLANG 
(Continued from page 34) 


coined. Everyone realizes that this shortcut 
is worthwhile and there is every chance for 
this reason that movies has come to stay. 
Mob was considered slang in the days of 
Swift, but the word was so much better than 
the cumbersome Latin that after some years 
all vestige of the slang piquancy was gone; 
today we recognize mob as a word in 
standard English. And so we see that some 
words by virtue of the fact that they are 
needed in the language gradually become 
a part of it, while other slang phrases and 
words, since they are not needed, soon die 
out. How many now use the word skiddoo? 
Few indeed. And yet you and I can re- 
member the time when it was on the lips of 
all. It died a natural death because the 
language could get along very well without 
it. “Get out” is quite as powerful, more 
so in fact. 

Our attitude toward slang should be one 
of alertness. We need not be afraid of 
slang, but we should see to it that slang 
is never our master. Once we feel that 
no sentence can be uttered without non- 


chalantly dropping two or three slang ex- 
pressions (without actually realizing we 
have done the same), we have come to the 


danger point: The time is ripe to rule out 
slang expressions until we are once more 
master of our diction. Remember that the 
free use of slang is a menace to clear and 
accurate diction. It is a fact that those 
who rely on slang can seldom express them- 
selves accurately when circumstances com- 
pel them to use formal English. As Chas. 
IX. Rhodes says: “If one would stagnate 
and deteriorate let him become a slave to 
slang. If one would grow, let him make 
diction a matter of study and of con- 
science.” 





THE MORGUE 


(Continued from page 31) 


using but ten subdivisions to a class does 
not indicate exactly on what file card the 
material is entered, but it does keep articles 
of one general class together. I have about 
130 different card headings for the ma- 
terial I file under Drama—General Division 
10, about 25 headings for material filed 
under subdivision 15. 

Liberal cross indexing on my cards is used 
and the subject headings of the cards are 
such that indicate at once the nature of the 
material entered on the cards. When in 
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doubt as to what subject heading under 
which to enter any article I enter it under 
those that seem to me to be the ones I would 
turn to if I wanted material of that type. 
And if not satisfied then I add another sub- 
ject heading to my file, so as to make it im- 
possible to fail to find the material if I want 
it for reference. 

On my cards I have entered all the ma- 
terial filed in my envelopes as well as the 
articles in the bound volumes of magazines 
which I save without clipping and any other 
“dope” which comes along in my reading 
and which I think might prove of value in 
my writing. 

A morgue cannot be “built” in a day any 
more than Rome could and I have spent 
several years collecting and arranging mine 
and today it is priceless to me. Other 
writers may have a better system than the 
one I have described, but with this system | 
can tell in a few minutes whether I have 
any material on a subject and if I have, just 
where it is. 

If any other writer wishes to adopt this 
system, go to it, for it is neither patented 
or copyrighted, and | sincerely hope that I 
have described it clearly enough so that 
others may be saved from suffocation be- 
neath a mass of reference clippings. 





ENVIRONMENT 
(Continued from page 20) 

What happens? 

Unless Smith has a cast steel deep-diver’s 
chest protector, there is a perceptable ex- 
pansion in his whole torso. He is in the 
proper form for writing, now. He is not 
afraid to do anything. He knows his work 
is excellent. All he needs to do is to write 
it. The public is waiting for just such work 
as Jones thinks him capable of. Why 
should he not produce it for them? 

Once in this fertile state of mental ac- 
tivity, Smith is really quite apt to seize on 
some wild thought and develop it so the 
finished product will warrant some favor- 
able degree of success. Whatever he writes, 
there will be a note of assurance, a sound 
of self-confidence, a tinge of assumed suc- 
cess, and surely some modicum of a master- 
stroke easily evident throughout his writing. 
And, these elements are some of the recog- 
nized prerequisites for the successful writer. 

So, I would advocate that the beginner es- 
pecially, seek that environment which lifts, 
that influence which breeds self-confidence, 
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EVERY POET--EVERY SONGWRITER 


NEEDS THE BROAD FIELD OF EXPRESSION 
FOUND IN THE 


7) RHYMING. DICTIONARY 


A Handy Book that Immediately Tells You the 
| Particular Word You Can’t Recall. 
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In the ordinary dictionary words are arranged according to the letter 
they begin with— 

In the RHYMING DICTIONARY every word in the English language 
is listed according to its termination. Thus you can quickly find a suitable 
% rhyming word for any situation that may arise—there’s no delay, no mental 
searching for the word you need. 


A HELPFUL DAILY ASSISTANT 


This book is the most HELPFUL assistant any writer could desire. 
For instance, suppose you've written a line ending with the word “night.” 
You need the word most appropriate to your subject which will rhyme with 
“night.” Reaching for your RHYMING DICTIONARY you turn to “night” 
and there you find “height, fight, right, might, plight, light, fright, sprite, 
white, tight, kite, bite,” etc. 

A clearer, more concise method of expression in YOUR writing will 
soon establish a distinctive style and bring you profitable recognition. It’s 
to your own advantage to have this splendid reference book in your library. 


700 Pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 
Clothbound. 


Clip and mail the coupon TODAY—let this useful book help to make 
your literary career all that you want it to be. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


7 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 (check or money order) for a copy of the helpful book, 
RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
It’s understood that if I am not satisfied with it after a three-day examination, I 


| THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
| | 
can return the book and get my money back at once. | 
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and that company which offers optimistic 
sympathy. 

Even a little flattery will not hurt a writer. 
They presuppose their own flattery—or they 
would never have entered the profession. 


So, instead of another’s flattery arousing 
vanity, it only serves to substantiate their 


own former knowledge on the subject of 
their ability. 
Leaving aside levity, 


is this courting of 
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environment best suited to individual prog- 
ress, not an important consideration for the 
would-be writer? You know the people 
who seem to inspire you most, the folks 
who seem to like you most, and the friends 
who have the most confidence in you. Hunt 
them out. An hour a day with them and 
their environment will be of far more value 
to you than the same time spent with your 
Thesaurus. 
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Me 
THE WRIT ER’S MA RKE T 
All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcement 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
“OUTSET EET CH | HUVEU ETUDE ALTACE ETAT EAT mine 
Prize Contests lished elsewhere. For all other photos used 
Watson Medicine Co., Yuma, N. C., will award Motor will pay space rates. 
a prize of $5.00 to the person who will write the 
most words out of the following line: IRON- Prize Contests Still Open 
PEP HOME TREATMENT. Number your . ei . 
words as you list them down, and send them in to Contemporary Verse, Logan P. O., Philadel- 
us on or before August 31, 1922. Send dime for hia, Pa., is offering the following prizes: The 
with vour list of words. special Gene Stratton-Porter prize of $50, five 


registration expenses 
You may win the prize. Try it. 

In the course of your summer outings you will 
visit new towns and cities, you will see new 
sights, and you will undoubtedly run across one 
mechanical achievements 





or more scientific or 
that will interest readers of Popular Science 
Monthly, 225 West 39th St., New York City. 


Interesting photographs of new inventions, en- 
gineering triumphs, or personal adventure win 
£50 in prizes each month. Send your photo- 
graphs, and if they are sufficiently newsy and in- 
structive, they will be paid for at regular rates, 
even if they fail to win a prize. 





True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., is offer- 
ing $5,000 Short Story Contest! This contest is 
to close October 1, 1922, and is as follows: For 
distinctively interesting based-on-fact stories of 
1,000 to 10,000 words, $1,000 is the Grand Prize; 


#300, second; $200, third; ten prizes of $100 
each; twenty-five of $50 each, and fifty of $25 
each. Suggestions: Confessions of a Magda- 


lene, Confessions of a Jimmy Valentine, Confes- 
sions of a Maniac, Confessions of a Dope Fiend, 
Confessions of Faithless Love, Confessions of 
Hate. All stories must be unusual. True Con- 
fessions will not consider cut and dried fiction. 
They will take their readers into the inner cham- 
bers of real life. Unless otherwise requested, 
writers’ names will not be published. All manu- 
scripts not prize winners will be purchased at 
space rates upon acceptance. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to W. H. Fawcett, Editor. 


Motor, 119 West 40th St., New York City, 
offers a first prize of $15, a second prize of $10, 
and a third prize of $5, for the three best photo- 
graphs, submitted each month. The only con- 
dition being that the photographs are not pub- 





first prizes of $40 each, and five second prizes of 
$20 each to the poets whose work in the magazine 
during 1922 shall be deemed most worthy. The 
judges will be Grace Hazard Conkling, Witter 
Bynner, and Professor William Lyon Phelps. 
They are also offering the Galahad Sonnet prize 
of $25 for the best sonnet in the Elizabethan 
form. Judges: Joseph Andrew Galahad, David 
Morton, and John French Wilson. 





Twelve pairs of E. Busch Binoculars are offered 
as prizes for the best hunting stories for 1922. 
For the best hunting story received before the 
25th day of each month during 1922, a pair of 
genuine E. Busch Binoculars will be awarded by 
the editor of National Sportsman Magazine. This 
prize offer is made through the generosity of 
Dietzen, Inc., of New York, who have set aside 
twelve pairs of these famous binoculars, with the 
idea of encouraging National Sportsman readers 
to let their fellow sportsmen know about their 
successful hunting trips. The editors will be the 
sole judges of the contest, and there are no con- 
ditions except that stories illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and not over 1,500 words in length are 
preferred. In these prize stories, it is not neces- 
sary to mention binoculars; they prefer to have 
the name left out. Mark your story plainly, 
“Binocular Prize Contest,” National Sportsman, 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Judge, 627 West 43rd St., New York, pays 
$10.00 weekly for the best story, and $5.00 for 
the second best. All others at regular rates. 
Original, unpublished, short, humorous stories 
only are wanted. 

The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, has each month a prize contest—for 
the best letter of not over 400 words. Prizes, 
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An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 


(1922 EDITION) NOW READY 
PRICE, - - - $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve. 


The one great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regard- 
ing the market for manuscripts of every description. For twenty years recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer who 
is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. It will help writers to sell more manuscripts. It brings to the 
writer’s finger tips the pertinent, exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor-—anything that is good prose or verse—that 
will enable him to market his material to advantage. ‘1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” 
is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to Sell guide for all writers. Many 
changes in the publishing world have occurred in the past year—some periodicals have 
departed this life—many more have been born. This new edition telis you of these 
changes. 

Special attention has been given to listing markets for verse. More than 100 pub- 
lications are named, that use poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction are 
nanied, and their requirements specifically shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs is given. 
Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Producers. 


Order today, while the lists are new. 
Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 
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THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


at $ .75 Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
De ee 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 to 3000 words.................0 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
$000 to 4000 words. ............000 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 80 SOOO WEFEE. oon... ci cin sics ee 3.20 for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin; Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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$20.00, $10.00 and $5.00. Subject changes each 
month. Contest closes the 20th of the month. 





Work shop, 


The Home Popular Science 
Monthly, 2 225 West 39th St., New York, is offer- 
ing two prizes for the best new ideas sent to 


the Home Workshop Department each month. 
Seventy-five dollars will be awarded every month 
to the authors of the two best articles appearing 
in this department. The first prize is $50.00, the 
second $25.00. Every article submitted will be 
considered as a possible prize-winner. Those 
which do not win prizes may be purchased at 
space rates. The prizes will be awarded upon 
publication, and the check will be mailed to the 
winner the same month. 

The prize-winning articles may be long—but not 
over 1,000 words—or they may be very short. 
The idea, device, or machine described must be 
practical and ingenious; it must fill an actual 
need in the home, office or shop. 


For the best story of 1,600 words or less, pub- 


lished each quarter, The Black Cat, Book Hill, 
Highland Falls, N. Y., will pay $25.00; this 


award to be in addition to the amount originally 
paid for the story. 

With the April issue, the Hay Rake Magazine, 
Garland, Pa. a pocket size, humorous and 
philisophical monthly, began a $100.00 prize con- 
test which will run twelve months. Stories 
should be of a humorous or philisophical nature, 
with a rural atmosphere and should not exceed 
seven hundred words. A year’s subscription to 


the magazine at $2.00 must accompany manu- 
script. No manuscript will be returned. 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Ave.. New York, 


offers a prize of £5.00 every two weeks for the 
best funny story, and $1.00 for each story used. 
Very short stories or anecdotes with a business 
flavor preferred. 





The Student Writer, 1835 Champa St., Denver. 
Colo., offers monthly prizes of $5.00, $3.00 and 
$2.00 for the best developments of an uncompleted 
plot outline. A new problem or “wit sharpener” 
is published in each issue. Although the Student 
Writer is a writer’s magazine, contestants who 
are not writers may win some of the thirty-six 
prizes awarded within the year. Details fur- 
nished upon request. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, 
St., Boston 8, Mass., is running the 
prize contest: 

Every week six prizes are awarded to the six 
best poems, one of $25, and five of $5. The win- 
ners are announced every Monday morning, and 
one of the prize poems is printed daily the fol- 
lowing week. Additional poems, adjudged worthy 
of honorable mention also are printed daily. 

This contest is open to all the Advertiser read- 
ers. Poems must be not more than twelve lines, 
must be original, and none can be returned. All 
dedisions of the Poem Editor are final. 

Four hundred and fifty ($450) dollars is to be 
awarded by J Confess for stories. Beginning with 
this issue, the editor will give a special prize of 
$25 to the writer whose story in each issue she 
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The length should be 1,000 to 
This amount will be paid in addi- 
tion to the check paying for story at regular 


regards as best. 
3,000 words. 


rates. Any writer can send as many as he wishes. 
Further, Publishers’ Christmas money prize of 
$100 will be paid just before December 25th, for 
the best story appearing in this magazine between 
the dates of June 16th and December 15th. As 
this prize will be awarded by the publishers, en- 
tirely independent of the editor’s opinion, there is 
a possibility of your story winning two prizes. 
Or, again, the $100 prize may go to a story that 
the editor did not regard as worthy of the $25 
prize. The kind of stories that / Confess wants 
are personal experiences, told in simple language. 
having the ring of truth. Every unaccepted man- 
uscript will be returned, if accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope. Address your story 
to The Contest Editor, Room 1515, 46 West 
Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 


General and Fiction Publications 


CONTINENT, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Nolan R. Best. “We use occasional 
travel articles with pictures; stories about people 
doing exceptional altruistic work; fiction of about 


2,000 words in length, and children’s stories. We 
also use some verse.” 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 10th 


36th St., New York City. Editor, H. W. 
Blake. ‘This is a highly technical paper except 
for a few news pages. Editors are constantly in 
the field gathering news at first hand, each man 
writing about his own specialty.” The rates of 
payment are $5.00 and $7.50 a thousand words, 
which is made on publication, in the very few 
cases where they go outside of their own organi- 
zation. 


Ave., at 


FASHIONABLE | DRESS, 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Frances L. Scher. 
“We use feature articles of interest to women 


of culture. 
ticles—smart and original 
Always interested in getting in touch with ‘clever’ 
writers.” Manuscripts are reported on within 
thirty days, and payment is made on publication. 

HOME BREW, 1128 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Editors, Mrs. and Mr. George Jahan Hou- 
tain. “We use pithy, snappy, zippy manuscripts 
for those who read as they run.’ Compensation 
is nominal, $1.00 per printed page. We prefer 
original cartoons.” Payment is made on publi- 
cation, and reported on within one week. 


High class and authentic beauty ar- 
entertainment articles. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST, 25 West 45th 
St.. New York City. Editor, Prentice Winchell. 
“We use articles and photographs of a strictly 


industrial nature.” Manuscripts are reported on 
within a week, and payment 1s made on publica- 
tion. An average rate of $10.00 a page for ar- 
ticles is paid, and $3 to $4 for photographs. 





THE NEW STORY MAGAZINE, 401 Christie 
Bldg., Duluth, Minn. Editor, David M. Schwartz. 
“We want stories of action, from 2,000 to 6,000 
words in length. No florid fiction or wornout 
plots will be considered. We want humorous 
articles, as well as special material for the general 




















THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


“Packed with Sound Advice 


and Practical Information” 


HAT is the verdict of George 

B. Jenkins, Jr., after examining 

The ‘Ideal’? Course in Short 
Story Writing. Mr. Jenkins has 
given his unqualified indorsement to 
this most helpful course of instruc- 
tion for those interested in writng 
the short story. His letter, which 
is reproduced herewith, will readily 
convince you of the sincerity with 
which he has praised the “Ideal” 
Course. 

Mr. Jenkins is a successful writer 
and as such is a competent judge 
of what is helpful for the aspiring 
writer. He has contributed verse, 


short stories, one-act plays and-° 


novelettes to the leading fiction 
magazines, and his work is eagerly 
sought by a long list of readers. 


REGRETS THAT IT WAS NOT 
WRITTEN YEARS AGO. 


Had this course of lessons been 
available years ago, Mr, Jenkirs 
would have avoided many blunders. 
We have his word for it. What a 
hint there is in that statement for 
aspiring writers! True it is, that 
beginning writers today have a 
much better chance than those who 
began years ago. They can profit 
by the experience of those who 
have gone before and through a lit- 
tle diligent study learn those things 
that former writers had to get 
through practice requiring years of 
unceasing effort. Every writer 
must be a beginner at one time, but 
those who begin with the “Ideal” 
Course as a guide can reduce the 
apprentice period to a minimum. 


WHAT IT IS. 


The “Ideal” Course in Short 
Story Writing is a complete set of 
lessons taking up every phase of 
this branch of writing. These les- 
sons have been most painstakingly 
prepared, great care having been 
taken to see that no detail was 
omitted. At the same time they 
were so condensed and arranged as 
to make them clear and concise 
without being cumbersome or bulky 
Each subject is thoroughly treated, 
but in such language as will be 
readily understandable to those en- 
tirely without experience, as well as 
to those who have already had some 
practice. 


LESSON FIVE. 


Mr. Jenkins remarks especially on 
Lesson Five. The subject -of this 
lesson is “The Importance of Good 
Titles and Proper Handling of 
Notes.” It is a thorough discussion 
of the effect of a good title or bad 
title upon a story, with many sug- 
gestions as to the methods of 
selecting your titles. Much infor- 
mation on the how and why of 
note-taking is also given. Note- 
taking is a most valuable asset to 
good writing, and the information 
in this chapter means much to the 
aspiring writer. 

This, however, is but one lesson 
in twenty-five, every one of which 
takes up some subject of vital im- 
portance to the writer. Lesson One 
takes up “‘The First Essential in 





MR. JENKINS WRITES: 

“I have just finished reading 
‘The Ideal Course’ in Short 
Story Writing’ and found it 
packed with sound advice and 
practical information, and written 
in so fascinating a style that 
studying it will be a pleasure, 
and not a tiresome task. 

“TI shall never cease to regret 
that it was not written years 
ago. If it had only come into 
my possession when I first 
started writing fiction, I would 
not have made the stupid blun- 
ders, the asinine mistakes, that 
marred my stories and made 
them race homeward from edi- 
torial offices. 

“Obviously, the Course is the 
result of many hours of labor, 
much resrarch, and a_ vast 
amount of analysis. Yet the 
information it contains is pre- 
sented with great skill and un- 
common charm. 

“Nowhere else have I seen 
such a complete and compre- 
hensive presentation of the fun- 
damental principles of fiction 
writing. I particularly recom- 
mend Lesson 5 to the beginning 
writer as a veritable gold-mine 
of inspirat‘onal material.” 

GEORGE B. JENKINS, Jr. 


Mr. Jenkins is a contributor 
of verse, short stories, one act 
plays and novelettes to Smart 
Set, Ainslees, Black Mask, Live 
Stories, Follies, Judge, Saucy 
Stories, Snappy Stories and vari- 
ous newspapers. 











Writing.” There is a_ splendid 
lesson on “How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It,” and another 
on “The Priceless Secret of Suc- 
cess — Write About What You 
Know.” Other lesson subjects are: 
“Writing the Story, Questions to 
Ask Yourself Before Bcginning’’; 


“Simple Definition of Plot and 
Crisis, How Suspense is Brought 
About”; “Describing the Characters 
is a Trick, After All’; “‘The Set- 
ting-Putting in the Atmosphere and 
Color, to Convey Feeling’; ‘“‘Writ- 
ing Dialogue Requires Great Care 
and Attention to Detail’; ‘‘Stories 
that the People Want—Love and 
Humor—Why they are in Demand’’; 
“Preparing the Manuscript, the Way 
it is Done by Professional Writers.” 


Thus you can see from the way 
the lesson titles are worded that 
each lesson must be entertaining 
as well as instructive and helpful. 
Mr. Jenkins has said just this about 
them, and we know that you will 
make similar comment just as soon 
as you examine a few lessons. 


The “Ideal” Course ‘in Short 
Story Writing is intended for those 
who want to write good short 
stories. It is meant to instruct, 
help and encourage, and it will do 
all that was intended. If you want 
to write short stories and want to 
free yourself of a great part of the 
practice period by quickly learning 
the essential principles, get an 
“Ideal” Course in Short Story 
Writing at once. But first let us 
tell you about 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


The price of The “Ideal” Course 
in Short Story Writing is $5.00. It 
is worth far more when one ccn- 
siders the immense amount of help 
that is to be found in it, but that 
was the price originally set and we 
have decided to let the writers 
benefit by it. We are making a 
SPECIAL OFFER at this time of 
The “Ideal’’ Course in Short Story 
Writing and a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, which 
amounts in all to $7.00, FOR THE 
SPECIAL PRICE OF ONLY 
$5.00. This is an opportunity to 
get the two greatest aids that any 
writer can ask at a greatly reduced 
price, Send your order in NOW 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on Short Story Writing 
and enter my name to receive THE WRITER'S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the course 


and 12 numbers of the magazine. 


It is understood that if I am not satis- 


fied, that the lessons and magazines can be returned within three days from 
their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at once, without questio» 
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Gentlemien: 


12 months, 


Ask any 
professional 
scenario writer 


what he considers the best maga- 
zine published exclusively for 
those who write—or would like 
to write—photoplays. The chances 
are, he will tell you that— 


The Photodramatist 


“The Scenario Writer’s Magazine” 


is the only publication which 
covers the photoplay field accu- 
rately, thoroughly and authorita- 
tively—that it is a gold-mine of 
inspiration and technical aid to 
those who follow screen-writing 
as a profession. 


Practically every successful pho- 
toplaywright in America reads and 
endorses The Photodramatist. If 


you do not receive it regularly, - 


you are missing a wealth of con- 
structive advice—contained in its 
many monthly articles and depart- 
ments—which might put YOU on 
the pathway to success. 


The regular subscription price is 
$2.50 per year—and worth every 
cent of it, too—but if you will clip 
the coupon below and send it in 
within thirty days, you can secure 
this valuable magazine for twelve 
months at the special introductory 
rate of $2.00. Sample copy, 25 
cents. 


Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. D, 

411 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
2.00, for which please 
send me The Photodramatist every month for 
beginning with the current issue. 


I enclose 











We also want good love stories, con- 
taining a strong sex interest; stories of the out- 
doors and of foreign lands. All stories must be 
clean and wholesome in expression and intent. 
We do not want any preaching. Serials should be 
from 20,000 to 60,000 words in length, and com- 
plete stories from 20,000 to 30,000 words. Manu- 
scripts will be reported on within a week.” 


public. 





POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE, 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Managing 
Editor, J. L. Peabody. “We want photographs 
and accurate descriptions of strictly new develop- 
ments in the fields of science, ,mechanics, inven- 
tions, industry and discoveries.” Manuscripts are 
reported on within a week usually, and payment 
is made on acceptance. 


SEA STORIES, 





79 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Editor, H. W. Ralston. “We want stories of 
piracy, treasure-trove, shanghaiing, salvage, 
humor, navy, lake and river, windjammers, smug- 
gling, yachting, wireless, Bucko Mates, barratry, 
navigation. We are desirous of purchasing stories 
of all lengths—short stories, novelettes, novels, 
and serials. We confess to having some little 
prejudice against a story told in the first person. 
If the author has a really good story he can 
make is very much more interesting, do a great 
deal more with his characters, by narrating it in 
the third person, than he can if he has the hero 
saying: ‘I’, ‘I’, ‘Il’, throughout the story. If he 
is really frank, the first-person hero is very apt 
to appear a braggart, and bore the reader to a 
point of irritation. However, this does not mean 
that we will not take a real, workmanlike story 
told in the first person.” Payment is made on 
acceptance. 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE 
Robert E. Hicks Corporation, South Whitley, 
Ind. ‘We purchase and publish all types of 
clean-cut fiction, provided it excels in quality. 
We are particularly anxious to receive stories of 
from 3.000 to 10,000 words in length dealing with 
achievement in spite of obstacles—matter of a 
distinctly inspirational or helpful nature.” 


TRUE CONFESSIONS, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Editor, W. H. Fawcett. “Stories of 1,000 to 
10,000 words, written in the form of confes- 
sions, are used by True Confessions, such as con- 
fessions of a bootlegger, burglar, home-breaker, 
Jimmy Valentine, etc.” Manuscripts are reported 
on immediately, and payment is made on accept- 
ance. 


WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. 
“Western Story is very much in the market for 
short stories from 2,500 to 6,000 or 7,000 words 
in length, novelettes from 12,000 to 25,000 words, 
and serials from 36,000 to 100,000 words. Stories 
should be such as will inspire people to go out 
and live in the open, or take up life in the West, 
and should contain no unpleasant sex situations.” 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance. 


CAPT. BILILY’S WHIZ BANG, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. Editor, W. H. Fawcett. “We use humor- 
ous material, snappy and piquant, and light 
philosophy. No photographs.” Material is re- 
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STORY WRITING TAUGHT 
SHORT STORIES CRITICIZED AND SOLD 


Short stories are criticized for one dollar each. You may send 
your stories now for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


HARRY MCGREGOR 
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OPINIONS OF WRITERS 
“I have sold to Metropolitan Magazine the story which you criticized forme. Here’s how!” 
“T shall always hold myself as greatly your debtor for most painstaking and intelligent 


‘I believe your criticism and advice are worth double the money, yes, and a lot more.” 
“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 
“Your thorough, painstaking analysis is a revelation to me.” 
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MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 





HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 








Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW. 


VERSIFICATION 
THE ART OF 


BY ESENWEIN AND ROBERTS 
will materially help you to become a successful poet. 
It fully covers every essential that you MUST KNOW 
to reach the top of the ladder—and profitable rec- 
ognition, 
Complete Practical Helpful 
Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book 
.than this one for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.” Profit by the advice of a master mind. 
311 Pages. Clothbound, gold lettering. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, . 
Butler Building, ° Cincinnati, Ohio. 
COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Send me a copy of “The Art of Versification,” for 
which I enclose $2.00. 
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SONG WRITERS 


Just what you have been look- 
ing for. Confidential Directory of 
music publishers. (Copyrighted.) 
Nothing like it on the market. 
Lists the cream of the publishing 
world, showing the publishers who 
consider outside songs, with or 
without music, and those who are 
supplied exclusively by their own 
staff. A great time and postage 
saver. Only $1.00. 


Lee Ice Agency 


SISTERSVILLE, WEsT VIRGINIA. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street -New York 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 


G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va, 
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The Plot of 


The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 





Readers of The 
Writer’s Digest 
The Plot of need no introduc- 


The Short Story tion to Henry Al- 
By Henry Albert Phillips bert Phillips or the 





quality of his 
work. The series 
of articles on Pho- 
todrama which has 
appeared in this 
magazine from 
month to month is 
one of the finest of 
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its kind, and is a 


fair sample of the knowledge and under- 


stand 
The 
from 
lishec 
shoul 


ing that he brings to all his work. 

Plot of The Short Story is different 
any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
1. It is a volume that every writer 
d possess, for it throws new light on 


the subject well worth the thought and 


study 


of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 


No 


better idea of the scope of this book 


can be obtained than the following chapter 


titles 
“Misl 


Mode 


’ 


Plot, 


Sources,” “A Store-house Full of Plots, 


and 1 


This 


picked at random from the title page: 
eading Forms of Narrative,” “The 
rn Short Story,” “Laws Governing the 
’ “Plot Development,” “Practical Plot 


nany others. 


book is handsomely bound in 


cloth and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





THE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
WRITER'S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 


order 
return 


or currency). Please send me, postpaid by 
mail, a copy of THE PLOT OF THE 


SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips, 


 accwdn ean 








ported on immediately, and payment of about 
$10.00 a page of 450 words is made on accept- 
ance. 

WOMAN’S REVIEW, Syracuse, N. Y., will 
not need anything until the first of the year. 


THE WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 
“We use photographs to illustrate articles, but at 

the present are in need of nothing.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days to two weeks, and 
payment of 2 cents a word is made on accept- 
ance. 

POPULAR RADIO, 9 East 40th St., New 
York. Editor, Kendall Banning. “We wish ar- 
ticles of general interest about radio, about its 
applications and uses, and the latest development 
of the radio art; also articles of practical help- 
fulness to the radio amateur. Items ranging from 
50 words to 5,000 words will be considered. Pho- 
tographs are used. Material is reported on within 
three or four days, and payment made on accept- 
ance.” 


PUBLIC ge val on 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Mary Eileen Ahern. “Pub- 
lic Libraries is a technical, professional journal of 
interest to those engaged in library service of any 
kind. The contributors are for the most part 
those engaged in library service, or those who are 
interested. Much as we would like to offer a 
good price for the material that comes to us 
gratuitously, we are all working for the benefit of 
the craft, and as yet are not able to do so.” 

THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 
EDUCATION, Ann Arbor, Mich. Editor, Prof. 
Cc. et. W oolbert. Business Manager, Prof. Ray 
K. Immel. “We wish articles on subjects related 
to speech and training—voice, rhetoric, psychology 
of speaking and reading, teaching methods, pho- 
netics, speech correction, oral: expression, inter- 
pretation, public speaking, acting, plays, produc- 
tion, and orthopy. News and notes of the profes- 
sion of teaching speech; reviews of new books 
and current literature are also published. No 
photographs are used.” 

RADIO BROADC AST, Garden City. “i, Ly 
N. Y. Editor, Roy Mason. “Radio Broadcast is 
trying to gather all the news in regard to radio, 
all technical improvements in radio equipment 
and a!l important tendencies which this new art 
and industry develops, and the public influence 
Ww —_— it exercises. We classify the material which 

e are publishing roughly under these three head- 
ings. Most of our articles are planned in ad- 
vance and are assigned to different writers who 
are experts in the radio field, but we are always 
open to conviction and willing to look at manu- 
scripts from anyone who cares to contribute. 
We will also consider any interesting radio pic- 
tures,” 


FOLKS AND FACTS, 717 Madison Ave., New 
York. Editor, Frederick Hamill. “We would 
be interested in having submitted the following, 
to consist of about 1,500 to 2,000; mystery stories, 
character sketches with snapshots if possible, 
naval articles, new photographs of unusually in- 
teresting places, current topics. Material will be 
reported on within two weeks; and payment made 
on acceptance.” 





























WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention TH& WRITER’s DIGEST 





WRITERS SAVE MONEY 

By sending their work to me. Typing, 25c 
thousand; revision, 50c thousand, with car- 
bon copy. Prompt service; work guaranteed. 


ARTHUR WINGERT, 
Route 11 Chambersburg, Pa. 
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What Every Writer Has Longed For 


DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 
(Its superlative neatness pleases) 


AUTHORS: You have the right 
to demand that your typewritten 
work be the acme of perfection. 
You receive such service here— 


AND THE RATES ARE REASONABLE 


Write for them at once 


Work revised—markets suggested. 


EDWARD J. LAY 
318 Temple Building Chicago 





SONG WRITERS, ATTENTON! I can save you need- 
less expenditures for musical settings for lyrics that are 
unworthy the expense, and aid you materially in pushing 
those that are. For 20 cents in coin, no stamps, I will 
criticize your song poem and firs valuable advice. Re- 


vision of song poem, $2.00. riting an original high- 
class or popular song poem, $10.00. Can also put you 
in touch with first-class composers. Also special songs 
written to order for Vaudeville Artists at reasonable 
prices. Send Song poems-today. Enclose return postage. 
please. Cash must accompany all orders. 
FRANK E. MILLER, Song Writer 
Lock Box 911 LeRoy, New York. 





MANUSCRIPTS REVISED AND CRITICIZED 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


Offers constructive criticism and instruc- 
tion in technique to literary workers. 


Clientele limited to earnest students. 


Room 50, Mutual Life Bldg., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








FRANK H. RICE 
PLAY BROKER 
DRAMATIC AND MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS 
SOLD. WRITE FOR TERMS AND PAR- 
TICULARS OF SERVICE TO AUTHORS. 


1441 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








WANTED! 


Manuscripts to copy. Neat, accurate work. 
All work given prompt attention. 


MARY R. BAYLOR 
231 N. Lewis St. Staunton, Va. 











WRITE BOYS’ STORIES. “How to 
Write Boys’ Stories” tells how it is done 
by one who has been doing it for a num- 
ber of years. Complete, $1.00, or send 
two dimes for first section. 


A. H. DREHER 
761 East 117th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





Stories -—— Plays —— _ Scenarios 
REVISED—TYPED ; 

Revision, 75c per 1,000 words, 
Typing, 50c per 1,000 words. j 


VIVIAN L. SAUNDERS 
3013 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. f 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 
5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WIN A CASH PRIZE 


CASH PRIZES of $10 and $5 will be awarded | 
every two months for the best story and the best H 
poem submitted to me for typing. Expert typing } 
and correction of minor errors. 40 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, 2 cents per line, 


W. E. POINDEXTER, 
3638 Bellefontaine Kansas City, Mo. 








Straight From the Shoulder 
PHOTOPLAY CRITICISM 


Fundamental, comprehensive, result-bringing 
$1 Per MS. 


I. GOODMAN 
82 Avenue “C” New York City 








The Typerie—A superior service for writers. 
Special rate, 10c per typewritten page, 
double-spaced, prose or poetry. One 
carbon copy. Minor errors corrected; two 
markets suggested. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. THE TYPERIE, 


120 East Bishop Ave. Dallas, Texas 
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MANUSCRIPTS H 


Including carbon copy. H 
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Criticism and Sale of Manuscripts 


A criticism service—with suggestions of markets 
and for re-writing—informed, modern, detailed and 
helpful. $3 per short story or article; books, by 
arrangement. 

Courses in fiction-technique and dynamics. Short 
course, $25; complete course of training, open only 
to those who demonstrate capacity to benefit, $100. 
Both payable in installments. 


Robert Saunders Dowst 


Author of “The Technique of Fiction Writing.” 
601 Ocean Avenue Brooklyn, New York 











TYPING, CRITICISM, MARKETING. 


Articles and short stories. Stories criticised 
by experienced author. Send stamps for 
particulars. 


ETHEL H. JONES, 
161 Holmes St., Belleville, N. J. 








“A LITERARY CLINIC” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, A, B., has opened a Clinic 
in his “Everyday Church” of which he is the pastor. 

Writers’ ills and troubles diagnosed and remedied. 
Special attention to out-of-fown applicants. An 
honest effort to help strugglers make good. 

Write for unique plan, backed by ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, 


45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 








LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 


JAMES GABELLE 
Box 192, Times Square Station 
New York City 











AUTHORS! 


Let us type your work. Samples furnished. 
prices quoted upon request. 


RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
1314 Main Street, . Wheeling, W. Va. 








YOU CAN LEARN TO WRITE 
Our sane, practical, intensely interesting and strictly 
personal method of LEARNING and APPLYING 
the “How” of Successful Short Story Writing will 
teach you. 

Ask for full particulars. 


THE BLACK CAT COURSE, Salem, Mass. 








TYPIST FOR AUTHORS 


First-class typing of stories, photoplays 
and poetry at reasonable rates. 


ESTHER C. KELLOGG 
P. O. Box 3 Los Angeles, Cal. 








Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
:: When Writing to Advertisers :: 














ROCK PRODUCTS, 542 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Clinton S. Darling. “Rock 
Products accepts descriptions of plants well illus- 
trated with photographs and plans, and other 
material of particular interest to producers of 
sand and gravel, crushed stone, gypsum, lime, 
cement. Articles may be of any length up to four 
or five thousand words, and usually the more 
illustrations used the better. Payment is made on 
publication at the rate of 20 cents per linear 
column inch, including illustrations.” 


THE WAVE, 2103 N. Halsted St., Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, Vincent Starrett, 641 W. Mayfield Ave., 
Chicago. “Stories should not exceed 3,000 words, 
essays should be shorter, and poems seldom more 
than forty lines. Poems of 12 to 20 lines are 
preferred. The subject-matter is unimportant; 
the only tests are excellence of form and ade- 
quacy of treatment. The effort is to present 
literature of the first -water, and ‘commercial’ 
material has no chance of acceptance. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the editor’s home, 
as above. No photographs are used, but some 
wood-cuts and line drawings. Material is re- 
ported on within a week. No} payment is made for 
accepted material.” 

EXPORT, 30 Church St., New York. Editor, 
Carl H. Greene. “Export is published in English, 
French, Spanish and Portuguese. Its circulation 
is entirely overseas among business men. The 
character of editorial matter relates entirely to 
promoting the export of American products, de- 
scription of American industries, merchandising 
methods, finances and commerce. Articles sub- 
mitted should be prepared with the thought of the 
foreign reader’s viewpoint. Boastfulness and 
‘making the eagle scream’ are barred from our 
columns. Contributions are paid for according 
to their merit, check usuz illy going forward on 
publication, which is approximately two months 
after receipt of article. We find that not one 
article out of a hundred submitted is suited for 
Export, owing to the particular. field it covers.” 

RAW MATE RIAL, 461 Eighth Ave. New 
York. Editor, Wm. Crawford Hirsch. “We de- 
sire technically correct information on raw ma- 
terials and parts, such as iron, steel, non-ferrous 
metals, non-metallic minerals, rubber, asbestos, 
mica, celluloid, fiber, screw machine products. 
However, this material must be presented in a 
non-technical, commercial-interest manner, so that 
the buyer and ccnsumer may understand it. Ar- 
ticles must be from 2000 to 6,000 words, and no 
article will be accepted without illustrations. Ma- 
terial is reported on within ten days, and payment 
is made on publication.” 

SANITARY AND HEATING ENGINEER- 
ING, 15 E. {Oth St., New York. Editor, Harvey 
A. Call. “Sales articles, from 600 to 2,000 words 
in length, carrying practical suggestions for the 
industry, and technical articles of the same length, 
carrying practical information about new methods, 
appliances, or designs, will be considered. Photo- 
graphs are used. Material is reported on within 
two weeks and payment is made on publication.” 

THE SABEAN, 1440 Broadway, New York. 
Editor, Wm. Henry Beers. “We use general busi- 
ness articles of about 1,500 words, for Executives, 



























ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 





SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! 


Our typing and revising department is 
equipped to give you prompt attention and 
expert service at a moderate cost. YOUR 
satisfaction is our aim. Postal brings 
rates, etc. 

NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 
Equitable Building. Washington, D. C. 








AUTHORS! 


Typing and revising of manuscripts neatly 
done. 


Rates reasonable. 


B’s TYPING HOUSE 
2921 Dumesnil Louisville, Ky. 








AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 
neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 
personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 
MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, lc per 
line; one carbon copy. I also do correcting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 
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9 7 
There’s NO BUNK in these 
. 9 _ 
Writers’ Aids 

No padding, either. All of these helps are honest, 
straightforward, material prepared out of actual ex- 
perience in making $4,000 a year by free lance 
writing. 

These writers’ aids will help YOU get more 
money out of writing. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR 
TRADE PAPERS. 36 pages. Lists 90 trade papers 
that are easiest to sell to and best pay and tells 
what they pay. Price $1.50. 

SUCCESSFUL SYNDICATING. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in syndicating own work to 225 papers 
epitomized in 3,800 words. Price $1.00. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY SELLING PHOTOS. 
Lists over 100 American markets paying up to $50 
for a single print. Price, fifty cents. 

WHAT EVERY FICTION WRITER OUGHT 
TO KNOW. Who biggest fiction publishers are, 
what types of stories now sell best, rates paid, etc. 
Lists ALL the leading American fiction publishers. 
Price, fifty cents. 

LIST OF 200 PUBLICATIONS buying my manu- 
scripts during past three years with their addresses 
and rates paid. Price, fifty cents. 

FIVE ASSIGNMENTS THAT WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU. Tell me your experiences in 
writing and I’ll frame five special assignments for 
you alone, telling you where to get the material, how 
to write it and where to send it. This is the plan 
on which I work and by which I make $350 a month 
and this plan can also make money for you. Price 
of five assignments, $2. 

Get these writers’ aids and get more monsy out 
of your writing NOW. 


FRANK H..WILLIAMS 


1920 Spy Run Ave. FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








WRITERS: Manuscripts expertly typed 
and revised. Lowest rates. Write for 
terms. 


AUTHORS’ REVISING AND TYPING 
BUREAU 


916 Brady St. East St. Louis, Il. 











Typing and Revising of Stories accurately 
and neatly done. Poems also copied. 
Samples gladly submitted. 

OUIDA JOHNSON 
1212 Garden St. San Antonio, Tex. 








TO ALL WRITERS EVERYWHERE. 
Your MSS. typed quick and in strict tech- 
nical form. 50c per 1000 words. Clear, 
legible carbon copy free. We pay postage 
both ways. 
National Typing and Revising Bureau 
402 Fourth and First Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 








Highest Class Manuscript typing done 
reasonably. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for terms. 


PACIFIC TYPING BUREAU 
6104 Spence St. Los Angeles, Cal. 


AUTHORS! We will prepare your manu- 
scripts with neatness and” dispatch. 
HAUSER & CO. 
Manuscript Typing and Revising Experts 
Suite 4 
964 Lakeview Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 











AUTHORS’ Manuscripts Typed and pre- 
pared for publication. Write 


ILLINOIS TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


400 West Monroe St. Springfield, Hl. 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Short Stories or Photoplays, 50c per thou- 
sand words, with one carbon -copy. 


IRA H. ROSSON 





Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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TWENTY YEARS 
Of Successful Writing Experience Summed Up In 


“Twenty Rules for Personal Effi- 
ciency” $1 
“Twenty Rules for Success in Writing 
Fiction” 
“Twenty Workshop Ways Which Win” 1. 00 
These three sets of rules aggregate more 
than 12,000 words. Special price of $2.50 
for the three sets. 
Not a few tantalizing suggestions, but 
definite time-tested instruction on success 
methods. Order today! 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 
Dept. A. Auburn, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND NEATLY 
in a manner that is sure to please you. 50c 
per 1000 words. Return postage paid. 
ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6032 Kenwood Ave. Chicago, Il. 








AUTHORS! 

If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 
E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 








$10,000 FOR “BROKEN CHAINS.” 


Winifred Kimball’s story takes first prize over 
30,000 contestants in Chicago Daily News Scenario 
Contest. I have been Miss Kimball’s personal 
scenario critic for past two years. Seven years fic- 
tion writer, past two years on Thos. H. Ince Scenario 
Staff. Get my rates. 


BRYAN IRVINE, Culver City, Cal. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN, RE- 
VISED AND PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION 
AUTHORS’ TYPING EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bldg. 


1412 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts neatly and ac- 
curately typed. One carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. Corrections free. Low 
revision rate. Quality work, quick service. 
One trial will. convince. 

THE AUTHORS’ AID 
32-A Brattle St. Portland, Maine 











FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
costs for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 








on advertising, organization, distribution, and pro- 
duction. We also use photographs. Payment is 
made on publication.” 





Religious Publications 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Irving Crump. “At present we can use 
short fiction.” Manuscripts are reported on in 
about two weeks, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, Bible House, New 
York City. Managing Editor, R. D. Henkle. 
“We use constructive practical articles on social, 
moral, religious, political and economic topics, 
illustrated preferably; clean, wholesome fiction.” 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week or 
ten days, and payment is made on publication. 





New Syndicates 


THE CONTINENTAL NEWS FEATURE 
SYNDICATE, Highland Park, Mich. “We would 
be glad to consider short, snappy articles on any 
subject which we can pass on to the press as 
“Feature” articles. We prefer to make arrange- 
ments with authors on a straight commission 
basis with an accounting at the end of every 
month. We do not care to hear from any but 
those who have feature articles to present and will 
give preference to those who can maintain a con- 
stant service. We are trying to cover the leading 
papers of the United States and Canada. This 
is a new concern not yet listed in any of the 
newspaper directories or agencies.” 


Trade Publications 

ADMINISTRATION, 20 Vesey St., New 
York City. Editor, James Melvin Lee. “The 
subscribers of Administration like to know not 
only what is said but also who said it. Conse- 
quently, I have to pay more attention to the 
business experience of the author than I do to 
the literary merits of the manuscript. Neverthe- 
less, I am always glad to look over manuscripts 
from whatever source they may come. In articles 
dealing with any phase of business analysis and 
control in any industrial plant, I have to insist 
that someone in authority asserts that a manu- 
script is accurate in its content. I also use book 
reviews, but here again I prefer to have men 
who know the subject rather than those who can 
write well. The opinion of the ordinary reviewer 
is not worth much to business executives, but the 
comment of a shop foreman about a book might 
be extremely practical. Administration concludes 
with a department known as Chronicle and Com- 
ment. For this I desire brief items dealing with 
the solution of practical problems either in the 
shop or in the office. The manuscripts for this 
department are accepted from practically every 
source. Payment is made for reviews of business 
pamphlets but here again those who write must be 
familiar with the subject. In spite of the fact 
that all this seems somewhat discouraging for the 
young writer, it may be said in conclusion that 
manuscripts written by those who are actively 
engaged in industry are always given friendly and 
careful consideration.” 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 239 West 
39th St. New York City. Managing Editor, 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


‘Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


| ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


\Henry Albert Phillips, Bethel, Conn. 








| AUTHORS — WRITERS 
| Have your manuscripts accurately typed 
with minimum expense. Guarantee same 
| to be free from errors. Prompt service. 
jw rite for terms. 

M. E. CHRIST 
2336 Marengo St. New Orleans, La. 








| MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typed neatly, 
} accurately and promptly by experienced 
| typist. 40c per 1000 words. 

MABEL BOHART 
Maitland tt Missouri 


“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 


$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 


The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magazine is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 


The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines. 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 














Stories, Poems, MSS. perfectly and cor- 
rectly typed in acceptable form for Editors. 
Write for prices to 
WRITERS’ DEPENDABLE TYPIST 
Dept. A, c/o J. R. Schoolfield 
305 City National Bank Building 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Strong Manilla or Kraft envelopes, two sizes, going 
and coming, 100 of each, with your imprint, postpaid 
for $3.00. 100 letterheads and’ 100 envelopes of fine 
20-Ib. bond, each with your imprint, postpaid for 
$2.50. Prompt service. 


THE CASINO PRESS 
27 Endicott St. Salem, Mass. 














MANUSCRIPS of every nature prepared 
for publication. Expert revision and neat, efficient 
typing. Absolutely correct technique. 40c per 
1000 words. Return postage paid. This service is 
especially convenient for writers of the Pacific 
Coast. 


MOEITA M. BURCH, Hornbrook, Cal. 


READING AND CRITICISM. 


-Careful reading and criticism by 
experienced writer. 
MRS. E. CRIGHTON 


160 Wadsworth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Apt. 608 


Poetry 














Author’s Typing and 
Revising Bureau 


A. C. HANSARD, Mgr. 
Piedmont ‘2 Alabama 








SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 











AUTHORS i: MANUSCRIPTS 


Editorial Service. MSS. criticized, revised, type- 
written. Work of professional and amateur writers 
handled with equal consideration, 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen. Manager 

1120 Elm Avenue. Americus, Georgia 





AUTHORS! 
Send your Manuscripts to 
THE TYPEWRITIST 
2116 Pearl Place Jacksonville, Fla. 


to be typewritten in correct technical form 
for publication. Rates on request. 
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Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 


conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000. words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 








MSS. Criticized, Typed and Marketed. 


Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. Type- 
writing with carbon copy, errors corrected, 
50c a thousand words or part thereof. If 
editorial revision is wanted, with or without 
typing, submit manuscript for estimate of 
cost. Est. 1912. Send stamp for further 
particulars and references. 


WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent 
569-571 W. 150th Street New York City 











The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 

Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 


bring you circulars. 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, N. J. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 











MME. FRANCES LE ROY 
Will give a careful reading and dependable 
criticism of your script for $2 and return 
postage. Special rates for revision and 
protection. 
LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 
236 West 22nd St. New York City 








STURDY MSS. ENVELOPES 


100 of each 
printed, 200, 
business 


Printed to order, outgoing and return, 
size, $3. Correspondence envelopes, 
$1.75. Letterheads, 100, $1. Name and 
cards, 100, 85c. Send stamp for specimens. 


WRITER’S SUPPLY HOUSE 


1694 Hewitt Ave., Dept. A. St. Paul, Minn. 











Norman G. Shidle. “Automotive Industries buys 
little material except that submitted by technical 
men and executives thoroughly familiar with the 
automotive industry and the various engineering 
and technical problems connected with it. What- 
ever material of a more general nature we use, is 
almost entirely produced by the members of the 
staff along lines of definitely worked out editorial 
policy. The chance for general writers to con- 
tribute to Automotive Industries is comparatively 
small.” 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 243 W. 39th St., 

New York. Editor, W. H. Crocker. “We do not 
invite articles. We will look over any that may 
come in on strictly architectural subjects, but we 
seldom buy any except from well known prac- 
titioners. An exception is made when an article 
appears to be worth-while on a new and worth- 
while subject, pleasingly presented. Articles 
should be 3,000 words or less. We will consider 
photographs of buildings if they are examples of 
good architecture. Material is reported on as 
soon as possible, and payment is made on publi- 
cation.” 
MONTHLY, 41 Park Row, 
York City. Editor, William Walker Orr. “Sub- 
jects covered in Credit Monthly are: Credits, 
Credit Department Management, Economics, etc., 
but our material is derived largely from our 
thirty odd thousand members. We do not as yet, 
pay for manuscripts.” 


CREDIT New 


THE DRYGOODSMAN, 1627 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Editor, Ruth Sanders. “We are 
always ready to consider stories of stores which 
succeed, when written from writer's viewpoint. 
‘How’ rather than ‘what’, or preaching, in other 
words.” Photographs are used. Manuscripts 
are reported on at once, and payment of 34 cents 
an inch, or $10 for about 1,250 words is made on 
publication. 

THE MERCANTILE CO-OPERATOR, Wau- 
kegon, Ill. Associate Editor, A. H. McKechnie. 
“We consider articles on sales promotion in retail 
stores, on unique or unusual merchandising events, 
and on advertising for retail merchants. Material 
is reported on at once. Payment is made on 
publication, at half a cent a word.” 


THE NATIONAL DRUG CLERK, 2058-2060 
N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. Editor, Paul J. 
Mandabach. ‘We desire feature articles on how 
drug clerks have made an unusual success working 
up to the position of manager with full buying 
power. We desire suggestions, practical advice 
as to how drug clerks have made their proprietor 
see the advantage of more money. We desire 
news items of interest to clerks, such as early 
closing, or Sunday closing. Special systems of 
stock keeping, unique methods of handling pre- 
scriptions, etc., will be considered. Photographs 
are used.” 

TIRES, 373 Fourth Ave., New York. Editor, 
Jerome T. Shaw. “We are always in the market 
for merchandising articles applying directly to the 
tire business and not to the automotive trade at 
large. We are particularly anxious to get articles 
describing the business methods of successful 
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Service for Writers 


EVERY WEEK—while it is STILL NEWS; 
before editors are flooded@—ALL THE NEWS OF 
MANUSCRIPT MARKETS. 

New magazines, changes in editorial policies, prize 
competitions, greeting card publishers, etc. This 
service costs—not $10 a year—but less than one cent 
a day, only $3.60 a year. 15 cents for a specimen. 
The Editor—THE AUTHOR’S WEEKLY—T. W. D., 
Book Hill Highland Falls, N. Y. 


$1,750.00 in Cash Prizes for Short 
Stories and One-Act Plays 


See The Black Cat at newsdealers, or send 15 cents 
for new issue to W. D., Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
New York, 








MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
211-213 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


CRITICISING — REVISING 
TYPING 


Let us help you to sell your productions. 
Submit manuscripts 








MANUSCRIPTS 
and all literary matter promptly and accu- 
rately typed by expert. Fifty cents per 
thousand words; carbon copy; special rates 
on serials and novelettes. 
SARA F. McGRATH, 
North Chelmsford Massachusetts 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 





Our lists show over 70 contests 
and over $100,000 in Cash Prizes 
each month. 


We pay for suggestions which 
will improve these lists, or in- 
crease their circulation. For clip- 
pings of contests you see adver- 
tised and for mailing our circulars. 


This Offer is made to any one 
who reads it, whether a subscriber 
or not. If you wish to take ad- 
vantage of it send for a free 
sample list and Bulletins 24 and 30. 


THOMAS & CO. 
Publishers of Lists 


East Haddam, Connecticut 














WRITERS! An authoritative criticism of 
your story at rock-bottom prices—25c a 
thousand words. Typing rates at the same 
price, also competent revision. Poetry, 
lc a line. Your satisfaction guaranteed. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, Okawville, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 
Outgoing and return, 100 of 
each size, printed on Kraft 
paper, for $3.25. 
E. D. HAMMER, 


1140 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 














ATTENTION, WRITERS! Let us prepare 
your Manuscript for Publication. Neat, Accurate, 
Distinctive Work and Quick Service at Rock 
Bottom Prices.. Latest Manuscript Market News 
Free of Charge. Write for particalars today. 


MID-WEST AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
14 West Grand Avenue Chicago 


MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 

G. S. WOOD 
Newark, 3 Delaware 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Is my specialty. Prompt, efficient service. 
Carbon copy. Errors corrected. Rates 
reasonable. 
M. A. BURTNETT 


6411 Derby St. Louis, Mo. 


HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 
Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 


FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














AUTHORS! 


Expert typing of manuscripts for publica- 
tion. Write for rates. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PREPARA- 
TION SERVICE 
1034 Engineers Bldg. Cleveland, O. 








WRITERS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


Manuscript Typing and Constructive Criti- 
cism and Revising. Write for terms. 


3023 Bathgate St., W. H. Cincinnati, O. 
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Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protec 
and market your stories through membership in he 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
ee ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 


SAMPL. Building, Los Angele es, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPL. E SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 


parti 3 ning ship. 











Typing Circular Letters, Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Addressing Envelopes. 
Reasonable Rates. 


THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 
Fisher, La. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 





MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, 
REVISED, TYPED 
Write for terms. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 


247 South Western Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 














THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
736 W. Euclid Ave. Spokane, Wash. 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in Gregg 
Shorthand. Lessons mailed to any part 
of the world. 20 lessons, $15. Write for 
particulars. 

MABEL S. DYER 


82 Elm St. Somerville 42, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS, CIRCULARS, ENVEL- 
OPES, etc., correctly typed. 


THE SHANE TYPING BUREAU 
615 Stockbridge Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 











dealers. Sales articles based on theory are not 
desired. We want descriptions of interesting 
window displays, advertising campaigns, etc., but 
the writers are cautioned against preparing articles 
on systems that have been established by the tire 
manufacturers. We get them direct from the 
factories. Articles of about 1,200 words conform 
best to our editorial make-up. We wish portraits 
of live dealers; also photographs of samples of 
sales and stock keeping forms. Material is re- 
ported on within a week; and payment is made 
on publication. The rate is half a cent a word 
for text; $1 for photographs.” 





Agricultural Publications 


FARM AND RANCH, Dallas, Tex. Editor, 
Frank A. Briggs. “We are always in the market 
for material suitable to our circulation territory, 
which includes Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas; 
Louisiana and New Mexico. Farm and Ranch 
is strictly an agricultural and livestock journal, 
and we seldom publish anything not connected 
either directly or indirectly with these two in+ 
dustries. Writers for this magazine must alway: 
take into consideration our advanced seasons At 
this territory. In order to present acceptable 
matter, they should be familiar with our on a 
soil and crop conditions.” Payment is made o1 
the month following publica ition of matter. 

RURAL MECH: ANICS, 1411-13 Wyandotte Sti, 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, James E. Wolf. “We 
use special articles on farm and rural and 
mechanical subjects with photographs or drawing's 
up to 2,500 words; short stories up to 4,500 
words; “mechanical and auto devices and helps; 
house and home articles. Our present special 
need is for articles on rural subjects with photo- 
graphs.” Manuscripts are reported on from one 
to two weeks, and payment which is based on 
merit, is made on acceptance. 


Dramatic Publications 


OLD TOWER PLAYS, Room 1221, 431 §. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. “It may be of in- 
terest to your readers to know that we are in 
the market for short plays, with or without 
music, playing about fifteen minutes, preferablv 
with an all boy or girl cast, suitable for young 
children of high school age. We prefer plays 
that have stood the test of successful production}; 
but at any rate they must be actable, entertaining, 
and on themes suited to production by and for 


children.” 


THE SONG EDITOR’S ‘iid 
(Continued from page 39) 


sideration your obvious attempt to rhyme “saw- 
horse” with “woodpile.” However, lest I seem 
unduly hasty, let us pause in our deliberations and 
assume that you are an exponent of Free Verse. 
’Tis done. Now then, in re the subject chosen. 
“The Family Woodpile” is well within the ken 
of the dear “peepul” I unhesitatingly admit, but |it 
won't do. You can sing the praises of “Mother,” 
or some other happy incident of youth with some 
chance of creating a bank balance, but to sing 
the praises of “The Family Woodpile” is prone 
to create animosities thereof in the breasts of cer- 
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SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
ranging, copying, composing, printing. 
Our work stands a test that will compete 
with anything in any publisher’s catalog. 

ARTHUR BROS. 
5100 Bangor Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








WRITERS! 

Send us your manuscripts and scenarios 
for preparation. Typing done neatly and 
in proper form. Lowest rates. 

CENTRAL TYPING BUREAU 
1826 East Main St. Columbus, Ohio 








MSS. Criticized, Revised, Typed, and five 
good markets suggested, 75 cents per 
1000 words. Prompt service. 


ELMER WHITTAKER 
Segreganset, Mass. 








WRITERS! 
Satisfactory work done. 


MIDWEST TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 
Bayard, Nebr. 








Manuscripts Neatly and Accurately Copied. 
50 Cents per thousand words. 


MISS ELOISE BOWIE 


49 Washington St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS AND 
POEMS typed and revised. Carbon 
copy included. Send for rates. 

HAWORTH TYPING SERVICE 
1237 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








LEARN SONG-CRAFT! 
Send your Favorite eight - to - sixteen - line 
Lyric and ONE DOLLAR, any safe way, 
for Enrollment, First Lessons, Complete 
Typewritten Analysis, and New Assignment. 
LOUIS C. MAROLF, M. A. 
Box 181 Wilton Junction, Iowa. 


PHOTOPLAY 
WRITERS 


In this most 
interesting and 
instructive vol- 
ume Miss Lytton 
has developed a 
| il i] practical guide 
| for every sce- 
I | nario writer, giv- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By Grace Lytton 


/ 
| 





| 
| 


| 


ing all necessary 
information, in- 
cluding model 
photoplays writ- 
ten out in the proper form and work- 
ing diagrams for making film versions 
of novels. 






















































































As a text it is a distinctive addition 
to the best of books dealing with the 
photoplay. Here the principles of sce- 
nario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has 
carefully avoided the theoretical and 
included only that information and in- 
struction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful sce- 
nario writer herself, Miss Lytton is 
able to clearly and readily distinguish 
the important from the unimportant 
detail. Add to this faculty her ability 
to write in a picturesque and colorful 
style that adds power to the unfolding 
of her subject throughout the entire 
book and you have here the most dis- 
tinctive, the most interesting, and the 
most valuable book of its kind now in 
print. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND CORRECTLY 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


MARKS TYPING BUREAU 
3400 Clark Street Des Moines, Iowa 











USE THIS COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 


City.. 
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Typing Without a Peer. 


Do you often ponder over where to send 
your manuscripts for typing? 


scores of authors monthly. 
bring samples of our work and rates. 


We also revise manuscripts and suggest 


BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
115% Walnut St. 








Cash prizes of $2.50 for the best poem typed by me 
each 60 days, also the same amount for the best story. 


R Straight ag 35¢ per a words. 
lyrics, 5c per verse. 

Enclose postage for return, 
for you if you wish, on 20% commission. 


DOROTHY LITTLE, 


Con busdile your work 








AMATEUR SCENARIO WRITERS AND AU- 
THORS, AtTTENTION! 
can type your MSS. neatly and accurately, but your 
‘MSS. should be technically correct as well as typo- 

are Professionals Bang 


Any good stenographer 


graphically accurate. 
prepare your work, not simply type it. 
Revising, Criticizing. 


SOUTHERN TYPING AND REVISING 
EXCHANGE 


Yours for kindly and helpful 


3232 Park Avenue Richmond, Virginia 








I TEACH VERSIFICATION 


Send 50c for Sample Lesson. 
I CRITICIZE AND REVISE 


Criticism and revision of poems of 16 lines or less, 


YOUR POEMS. 


without ao Mn 4 50c a page. 


ALICE McFARLAND 
West Durham, N. C. 








them revised and typed correctly. 


faction guaranteed. A trial will convince. 


A. W. COLEMAN 
Devereux, Ga. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING SERVICE 


Address CORNELIA BELL, Mgr. 
412 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


For fastidious and discriminating writers; 
reasonable prices. 


D. H. FULTON 
Manhattan, Kans. 














tain lanquidly inclined youths of the period; and 
methinks, many males of the species, now grown 
to man’s estate, may envision, by reason be the 
title, certain recollections of boyhood’s happ; days 
when the only blot upon the horizon of pleasure 
was caused by the daily enactment of the I ading 
role in that tender little drama entitled “Love's 
Labor Lost” upon “The Family Woodpile.”| Yes, 
it’s a poor song subject. 

i also 


Mrs. F. E., Saginaw.—Unfortunately y 

have succumbed to a “Jesse James Music Co.” 
proposition, Yes, you own the song and ¢an re- 
quest them to return it. They undoubtedly will, 
for, having received as much money from you 
as they can possibly hope to secure, they have no 
further interest in the song. To secure the re- 
turn of the money expended, however, is a vastly 
different matter inasmuch as you signed} a con- 
tract and said contract is “within the law.” This 
is the simplest of schemes—albeit a gold-mine for 
the operator—and it is remarkable that $0 many 
writers are “roped in.” Absolutely all the ‘ ‘work” 
done by the operator is to present his plan and 
bank the cash results. He does not put himself 
to the slightest inconvenience in behalf of you or 
your song, merely taking five or ten dgllars for 
the privilege of “listing” the song and ‘agreeing 
to publish when sufficient orders are received to 
warrant publication.” As a matter of fact, there 
is nothing to the “listing” business, and |so far as 
the “agreement” is concerned it is simon- pure 
bunk. The operator is safe because the contract 
stipulates that a certain number of advance orders 
must be obtained BEFORE he is obliged to pub- 
lish at his expense. However, this is! reversing 
the established order of procedure for songs 
must FIRST be published to obtain orders and 
not AFTER. 


W. T., Lincoln—The concern you mention 
id to the catagory mentioned jabove and 
should be left strictly alone. Any concern that 
offers a “pay for publishing” or any sort of finan- 
cial assistance scheme generally has a wide variety 
of plans on tap that can be depended upon to 
separate the inexperienced person from a share 
of his earnings. Many of these concerns lend 
the impression that they are bona fid¢ music pub- 
lishers, but there is a vast difference, for the re- 
presentative publisher NEVER requires the least 
financial assistance from the author ‘for any pur- 
poses, and is, by the way, absolutely the only 
music publisher that pays real money to the song- 
writer. No, the representative muysic publisher 
does not solicit poems to set to music for a price. 
I would advise you to seek the services of a 
competent composer and then submit the com- 
pleted manuscript to established puplishers. 


D. T., Richmond.—Unfortunately' your remarks 
are too true, it is disastrous to trust too much in 
advertisements of composers, etc. -No one denies 
that the music world is badly infested with a 
horde of fake composers, fake publishers, fake 
this and that that are constantly enriching them- 
selves at the expense of trusting songwriters, who, 
unfortunately, are led astray by misleading adver- 
tisements, etc. Many composers are seeking busi- 
ness on the strength of their past successes. This 
doesn’t mean a thing. The lyric writer isn’t in- 
terested in past performances, what he desires is 
future performance, and some assurance that the 
composer will earnestly endeavor to serve the 
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Be Guided by others’ mistakes. The New 
Pen publishes rejected manuscripts and 
criticism of them. Reading this magazine 
is like attending a great school for literary 
technique. .Sample copy upon request. 


216 East 14th Street New York 








Authors Want Service that helps the sale 
of their productions. We can render this service 
in typing, criticizing and revising at fair rates. 
Rates and sample of typing furnished on request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
2252 Sierra Madre Street 
Pasadena, California 








TO SELL YOUR STORY 


Have it prepared for publication by experts. Manu- 
scripts neatly and correctly typed, 50 cents per 1000. 
Minor errors in spelling, punctuation and grammar 
corrected free. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
212 Michigan St. Toledo, Ohio 





Have You An /dea 
FaradA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 


Ideas for Moving Picture Plays 
Wanted by Producers 


BIG PRICES PAID FOR ACCEPTED MATERIAL 


Submit ideas in any form at once for our free 
examination and advice. Previous experience un- 
necessary. 

This is not a school. We have no course, plan, 
book, system or other instruction matter to sell you. 
A strictly bona fide service for those who would 
turn their talent into dollars. 


An Interesting Booklet 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN THE MAKING” 
Sent free for the asking 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 


SUITE 602 R, BRISTOL BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Highest Class Manuscript Typing. 
Write for terms. 


NORTHWEST MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
COMPANY 


Grace E. Reff, Gen’l Mgr. 


Box 6 Bismarck, N. D. 


TYPING 
Neat, correct, quick service. One carbon 
copy. Write for terms. 
SOUTHERN TYPING AGENCY 
Dept. A Box 9 Erin, Tenn. 














ATTENTION, AUTHORS! Typing of 
manuscripts, 50-75c per thousand words with 
one carbon. Poems, 2c per line. Work done 
neatly, accurately and promptly by 
THE BADGER TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 
Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AUTHORS: Send your manuscripts to 
WASHINGTON TYPING BUREAU 
1744 C St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 

Expert service; manuscripts typed and 


prepared for publication. Promptly re- 
turned. Rates upon application. 








AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! 
Have your manuscripts typed in accept- 
able form demanded by publishers and 
producing companies. Rates reasonable. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 

ASSOCIATION 
Sturgis i=: Michigan 


ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 








AUTHORS AND PLAY WRITERS! 

Manuscripts properly prepared for publi- 

cation. Typed and revised. Write for 

terms. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING CO. 


Box 357 San Angelo, Texas 


EDWIN HARRIS 
(Staff Critic of The New Pen) 


Revision and Criticism of 
Fiction and Drama 


216 E. 14th St. New York 











Authors: Scribble Your Autographs, But 
Have Your Manuscripts Typed to Sell. 

Send us your story, article or scenario for typing 
at 60c a _ thousand = including one carbon. 
Books at reduced rates. ping, spelling, punctuation 
and form expertly handl ted 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Suite 214, 6801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 








Send Your Manuscripts to 

THE SOUTHERN TYPING AND RE- 
VISING BUREAU 

1107 24th Ave., Meridian, Miss. 

We are equipped to give you prompt and 

efficient service at a moderate cost. Write 

for particulars. 
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5c — PER HUNDRED WORDS — 5c 
That is our price for Manuscript Typing 
that must please you. 
promptness. 


LITERARY AND BUSINESS SERVICE 
COMPANY 


Satisfaction and 


P. O. Box 325 Plaquemine, La. 








TEXAS TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 
An agency noted for its fairness and reliability, its 
policy of consistent helpfulness and unusually high 
standard of service in short-story, photoplay, poem, 
song-poem typing and revising. Submit MS. or write 
for terms and samples, 


29 Longview Road Tyler, Texas 








AUTHORS and WRITERS: Photoplays, 
short stories, poems, etc., typewritten in 
correct technical form. Rates, 50c per 
1000 words, including carbon copy. 
Songs and poems, 2c per line. 

KEYSTONE TYPING STUDIO 
318 N. Beaver St. New Castle, Pa. 








AUTHORS! 
We specialize in typing Manuscripts of all 
kinds. 50c per 1000 words. Prompt and 
efficient service guaranteed. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Stillwater, Minn. 








You write, we type. Good 
work. Bond paper. Carbon copy. Prompt 
service. Return postage paid. Typing, er- 
rors corrected, 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. The best is the cheapest. 


WRITERS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 537, Austin, Texas. 


AUTHORS! 








HIGH CLASS MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reasonable Rates. Write for terms. 


M. D. BROWN 
210 South Emporia Ave. 
Wichita, Kans. 








Authors—Have your story published. Care- 
ful preparation of manuscripts for publi- 
cation. Expert typing, constructive criti- 
cism and revising. Also photoplays. 
Write for terms. 

Manuscript Review and Typing Bureau 

152 West Main St., Fredonia, N. Y. 








AUTHORS’ ADVISORY BUREAU 


Manuscripts correctly typed on Bond Paper, one 
carbon copy, 50 cents per 1000 words. Poems, 2 
cents per line. Minor errors corrected without 
charge. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 


AUTHORS’ ADVISORY BUREAU 
569 Ward Place Seattle, Washington 











best interests of his patron. The writer desiring 
the services of a composer by jall means should 
secure the advice of some disinterested person 
before taking a single step. He! can then proceed 
with his eyes open. Practically every periodical 
in the country that is in any way connected with 
the song world, carries the ajls of two “com- 
posers” that are dangling “past performance” 
before the eyes of writers in| need of musical 
service, and are growing rich in the process. 
Their yearly gross is tremendous and is the direct 
result of the play they make on “past perform- 
ance.” And yet, strangely enough, neither of 
these men are actual composers, in fact, both are 
lyric writers and as “lyric writers” are established 
in the music world. To the best of my knowledge 
neither of the two has written a single musical 
score that was ever accepted|and published by 
any real publisher. Still, as “c)mposers” they are 
reaping a harvest simply by twisting about the 
real facts of “past performanges. ” T repeat, ask 
someone, don’t go it blindly. | 


| 

E. F., Council Bluffs —Your|poem is not a par- 
ticularly good song poem in respect to idea, 
strength, etc., but may easily, interest the pub- 
lisher of a photoplay magazine. Try it. 

Mrs. J. V. R., Arion—Your verses are abso- 
lutely good! Your rhymes, and particularly your 
double rhymes, are excellent) and if you could 
recast the chorus on a par with the verses you 
would have a very good poem. As it now stands 
it doesn’t seem finished. 


A. N. Mc., Bolton —I cannot suggest any par- 
ticular method of reaching vaudeville people per- 
sonally unless it is to follow up their route via 
the Billboard magazine. Undoubtedly you could 
secure definite information | along this line by 
addressing the Billboard at Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
the present time there is no/market for the style 
of song you mention. 

, Little Rock.—lIt |will depend upon the 
individual himself. He may be able to prepare 
the harmonization and in that case a simple lead- 
sheet of the words and melody would suffice. 
For all-around purposes it js well to have a com- 
plete arrangement; that is, words, melody and a 
harmonization of the melody which, in its en- 
tirety is called a full musi¢al score. The author 
does not usually supply th¢ orchestrations. 


C. L., Blaine. ately I cannot suggest a 
market for song poems,jand particularly your 
poem. It hasn’t a great deal of merit, and con- 
sequently I believe all the precautions you are 
taking to prevent “thieves from stealing it” are 
unwarranted. It isn’t thé sort they steal. Don’t 
let any so-called composér or fake publisher en- 
tice you into spending actual money on this poem. 
You can only lose. 


Mrs. M. K. M.., Cheol Chase——Would suggest 
that William Kuebler, Montgomery, Ohio, is an 
excellent copyist and I dare say would undoubt- 
edly serve you to your complete satisfaction. 
There are various so;called “literary bureaus” 
that advertise to perform the service you mention 
but former patrons arf so dissatisfied with their 
“experiences” with them that I cannot recom- 
mend them. The det ‘led information requested 
in questions 1 and 3, and the service hereof, to the 
best of my knowledg 2, is obtained only through 
the Song Author’s Mutual League. 











GET THIS BOOK FREE 


For a limited time you can secure a copy 
of this valuable new book Free of charge. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES 


| HOW TO WRITE By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


SHORT STORIES 
| By | This is a complete and thorough treatise on the 
L. Josephine Bridgart “ oe z 

art of story writing—one that the reader can turn to 

at any time for guidance and advice. The writing of 

the short story is taken up and discussed in an 

interesting and readable manner—each point in the 

development of the story is made clear. Sources of 

Material—Plot—Theme—Style—Characterization—all 

these and many other subjects appear as chapter titles 
in this most valuable volume. 

In addition to the chapters dealing directly on the 


writing of the story there are discussions of Writing 
THIS OFFER as a Business—What Editors Want—The Value of 
Criticism—How to Present the Manuscript, and many 


Extended to other subjects of vital interest to every writer. 


MIGUST 5th OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU 
Send us the coupon below, together with $2.00 


(check, money order or currency) before May 5th. 
You will receive the next twelve big, illustrated issues 
So many have (jf THE WRITER'S DIGEST and a copy of HOW 
taken advantage TO WRITE SHORT STORIES will be forwarded to 
of this offer that you by return mail, postpaid, and free of charge. 
we have decided 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


to give you an- 
other chance. 908 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


































































































MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
908 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—-I_ want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Enclosed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES by return mail, 


postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 


This Offer Expires August 5th. 
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A FULL CAPACITY TYPEWRITER 
IN PORTABLE FORM 
That Does Your Manuscript Justice 


| 

WITH the VERSATILE HAMMOND you can Italicize for 
emphasis and quotations, and then drop back into Roman 

for text instantly—“Just Turn the Knijob.” 

There are always two different type kets on the machine, and 

your choice from several hundred othérs are instantly attach- 

able. Thus, you can give your manuscript the full expression 

and force that you intend it to have—and which it cannet have 


if typed on an ordinary machine. 


“The Versatile 


renner 


Due to the Hair-Trigger, automatic type attion, the novice can produce 
on the Hammond, work which surpasses that of an expert on an ordinary 
machine. Each letter is as clear and distinctlas fine copper plate engraving. 
The Hammond accommodates any width of} paper, and types index cards, 
etc., fat. It has a universal keyboard. | 

Folded and in its case the Hammond is about the size of a small hand-bag. 
Its weight is only 8!4 pounds. It is the sturdiest, handiest, most versatile 
typewriter in the world today. Write for/full information and prices. 


HAMMOND TY PEWRITER CORP. 


604 EAST 69th STREET - - + - - NEW YORK 
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